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STILL-BORN CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN apparently dead at the moment 
of birth have survived for hours, with an 
almost imperceptible beating of the heart as 
the sole evidence of temporarily latent life 
after birth. Many of these “still-born” 
children die, but so long as the heart is not 
dumb and at rest, and until the final flutter 
of the pulse, they have not departed out of 
this life. Formerly these feebiy enlivened 
babes were often laid aside as dead, as in 
1702 was Philip Doddridge, who completed 
his mother’s literal score of children (Orton’s 
*Life’). Accoucheurs and others have signed 
declarations of “still-birth” too hastily. 
Only after vigorous treatment and consider- 
able delay do some of these puny children 
cheat death by first inspiring the breath of 
life—snatched from the grave, perhaps only 
to re-elicit from a modern parent, ef could 
not tell whether to rejoice to see mine aborted 
infant revived.” These cases are comparable 
with those resuscitated after apparent suffo- 
cation. Samuel Johnson, who was christened 
on his birthday (1709, as were also Joseph 
Addison, 1672, and King George IIL, 1738), | 


records in the autobiographical notes: “I 
was born almost dead, os § could not cry for 
some time.” Isaac Newton (1642, who was 
as well posthumous as premature), Fontenelle 
(1659), “‘the Old Pretender” (1688), Voltaire 
(1694), and the first Lord Lyttelton (1709) 
were also among the immortals who during a 
single century enjoyed but a precarious, if 
not also a precocious entry into life. 

There is no direct definition of still-birth. 
Legally, a negative contextual description is 
alone obtainable—that is, not Jorn alive (cf. 
Law Quarterly Review, April, 1904). Johnson’s 
view (1755) is of personal interest: “dead in 
the birth, born lifeless” ; in 1775, however, 
the ‘Annual Register’ (p. 99) records: ‘ The 
Recovery of Overlaid and even Still-born 
Children.’ The s¢¢//-4orn actually differs from 
the dead-born—the former is alive, but its 
pre-natal apnoea persists—the maintenance of 
the rectal temperature and the possibility of 
revival mark it as a survivor, and as not yet 
defunct. The assumed antithesis between 
quick-born and still-Lorn, as indicating post- 
natally alive or dead respectively, Res no 
strict histosten! validity. Originally a still- 
born child was one that could not cry. In 
the absence of even a still small voice it was 
numbered among the silent dead. Glanvil 
(1190) gives the common-law text of live- 
birth: clamans et auditus infra quatuor 
parietes. In 1300 we find: “that quick-borne 
child I have fordon” (‘Cursor M.’). In 1330: 
“the child ded bornen was” (‘ King of Tar.’). 
In 1483 “dede-borne” corresponds with ador- 
tivus Cotgrave (1611) gives “ abortive, 
untimely,” as synonyms of “still-born.” 
Bishop Hall (‘Serm.,’ 1613) says: ‘* We begin 
our hfe with tears; and therefore our 
lawyers define life, by weeping. If a child 
were heard to cry, it is a lawful proof of 
his living ; else, if he be dead, we say he 
is still-born” (cf. 8 S. xii. 283 and y™ §, 
i. 285). Middleton (‘Chast Mayd,’ ren # 
“When the child cries, for if ’t should 
be still-born, it doth no good, sir.” It 
was 21 Jac. I. c. 27, which, copying a 
French edict, reversed for nearly two cen- 
turies the common-law presumption of the 
dead-birth of bastards, and in 1628 Coke 
assumed, with quaint pathology, that the 
new-born might not be able to cry, “ for, 
peradventure, it may be born dumbe.” Fuller 
(‘Good Thoughts,’ &c., 1647): “ These still- 
born babes only breathe, without crying.” 
Shakespeare (‘2 King Henry IV.,’ 1598 
opposes the term to “ fair-birth.” Hollyban 
(1593) for mort-né gives “a still-borne.” 
L’Estrange (‘King Charles,’ 1654): “These 
discontents of the subject were not still-born, 
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but cryed so lowd as reached to his sacred 
ears.” Sic Wm. Petty (1676) “included 
abortives and still-born in the burials” (PAz. 
Trans., lii. 48). The Rev. R. Foulkes was 
hanged at Tyburn (30 January, 1679) for 
“ murdering in Act and Execution” his 
tard (‘Confession’). ‘A True and Perfect 
Relation’ (Brit. Mus.) says: “ He no sooner 
received it into the ana but,” as Anthony 
Wood (‘ Diary ’) continues, “ being still-borne 
(as ‘tis said) he throw’d it in the privy house.” 

Such is the suggestive, if not cnkansion 
early history of sé¢//-birth. Mr. Charles Balk, 
of Oxford, has kindly given me some of the 
references. Srantey B. ATKINSON. 
Inner Temple. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY? 
(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 
162, 301, 362, 442; 10 S. i. 42, 163, 203.) 

Vot. I. (Shilleto), 21, 1. 7; 7, 1. 13, ed. 6, 


P. 69, 1. 17; 36, 12, ‘‘which Cato counts a 
great indecorum.” Not Cato; Plutarch. 
P. 70, n. 4; 36, n. n:— 
+ suo postponit numina lucro 
Mercator [Stygiis non nisi dignus aquis). 
The full couplet is quoted by Agrippa, ‘ De 
Van. Sc.,’ cap. 72. 

. 72, n. 9; 38, n. * (second), “Salvianus 
lib.de pro.” Shilleto adds iii. See ‘De Gub. 
Dei,’ iil. x. (57), Migne, 53, col. 68, c. 

P. 74, n. 1; 38, n. * (at foot), “ Democrit. 
ep. pred.” See xvii. $$ 49, 50. 

lis 

1. 45 in 


P. 81, n. 7; 43, n. m. Cf. p. 289, 
Pt. L, sect. 2, mem. 3, subs. 1; p. 91, 

ed. 6. Shilleto adds “cap. 3” to the number 
of the book (ii.) of the ‘ So tpeliemen ’ given 
by Burton. One may add the section (6). 

P. 82, n. 7; 43, n. *, “De curial. miser.” 
P. 772 p, E in Bas. ed. of 1571 (the ep. extends 
from p. 720 to p. 736). A&neas Sylvius’s 
words are :— 

“Stultus est qui queritat quod nequit invenire : 


“scrape Ennius dung-hils.” See Virgil. Vit. 
formerly attributed to Ti. Donatus, § 18, 71 ; | 
p. ix, vol. i. of Burmann’s ed., “Cum is| 
aliquando Ennium in manu haberet, rogare- | 
turque quidnam faceret, respondit se aurum 
colligere de stercore Ennii.” 

P. 21, n. 4; 7, n. ec, “*E Democriti puteo.” 
Cf. Agripp., ‘De Van. Sc,’ peroration three- 


fifths through, “haurire...... ex Democriti 
puteo virtutem.” 
P. 23, 1. 19; 8, 33, “diverso stilo, non 


diversa fide.” Aug., ‘De Trin.,’i. 3. Migne, 
42, col. 823. 

P. 39, 23; 18, 15, “omnes stultos insanire.’ 
Lips., ‘ Manud. ad Stoic. Phil.,’ iii. 20; Cic., 
Parad.,’ 4. 

P. 43, 14; 20, 29,“ Nulla ferant talem secla 
futura virum.” See Gyraldus, ‘De Poet. 
Hist.,’ Dial. iii., ‘Op.,’ vol. ii. (1696), col. 141, 
where it is quoted (with ferent) from Cardinal 
Bessarion’s version of the so-called ‘ Elegy’ 
of Aristotle on Plato. For the original Greek 
see ‘Anth. Epig. Gree.,’ Appendix Nova, ed. 
E. Cougny (vol. iii. of ‘Anth. Pal.,’ Paris, 
1890), cap. iii. 47, with references there given. 

>, 45, 20; 21, 43, “Christiani Crassiani.” 
See Budeeus, ‘De Asse,’ V. Epilog., pp. 732, 
733 (ed. 1551): “Eant igitur philopluti diui- 
tiarum amore perditi, _~ Christus ut Cras- 
sianos non Christianos limine suo repulit.” 

P. 46,18; 22, 23, “semper pueri.” Plato, 
‘Tim.,’ 22 Cf. p. 86, n. 1; 45, n. o. 

P. 64, n. 4; 33, n. £, “Busbequius Ture. 
Hist.” ‘Leg. Turc.,’ Ep. iii. p. 251, ed. 1660. 

P. 68, 1. 30 and n. 10 (wrongly given as 11 
in text); 35, 1. 44 and n. c, “Anacharsis.” 
See Diog. Laert., I. viii. 5 (105). 


Stultus & = quirit quod nocet inuentum: Stultus 
quogue & ille est qui fine proposito ad quem tendit, 
cum plures habeat calles, deteriorem deligit & 
periculosiorem......[5 lines lower] Mihi uidentur 
omnes qui regum uel principum latera stipant, aut 
honores querere, famamque seculi aut ines 
lower] ut facile quiuis eosdem deliros, amentes, 
insanos, ac stultissimos queat cognoscere.” 

It is impossible to comment in every case 
on Burton’s curious looseness in quotation. 
This may serve as a sample. 

P. 85, 30; 45, 38, “Austin ad ebrietatem 
se quisque paret.” Enarratio in Ps. ciii. 
sermo 3, § 13. Migne, 37, col. 1369. 

P. 86, 14; 46, 6, “as Phocion concludes.” 
Plut., ‘ Reg. et imp. apophth.,’ 187, F. 

P. 90, n. 2; 48, n. g, R. Dallington [A 
Svrvey of the Great Dvkes State of Tuscany. 
In the yeare of our Lord] 1596, [Lond. 1605}. 
See W. C. Hazlitt, ‘Coll. and Notes,’ 1876. 

P. 91, 22 ; 49, 20, 9) revia ordow éurove xai 
kaxovpyiay. Arist. pol. ii. iii, 7 (6, 1265b). 
The Latin version and reference at the end 
of n. 5; n. b, obviously refer to this. Shilleto 
has left the slip uncorrected. 

P. 92, n. 4; 49, n. f, “ Dousa epid. loquieleia 
turba, vultures togati.” Thus misprinted in 
ed. 6. Shilleto perverts it still further by 
turning loguieleca into loguar! Yet on 
p. 360, 23 sqq. ; 134, 42, Part. I. sect. 2, mem. 3, 
subs. 15, the same passage of Dousa is quoted 
at greater length, the epithet of turda spelt 
loquuteleia (i.e., locutulera), and the reference 
given by Burton to Dousa, ‘ Epodon,’ lib. ii. 
car. 2. 

P. 93, n. 2; 50, n.d, “is stipe contentus,” 
&e. ; p. 93, 8; 50, 13, “damnificas linguas,” 
&c.; p. 93, n.3; 50, n. *, “* Plus accipiunt,” 
&c. ; p. 93, n. 4; 50, n. e, “ Totius injustitie,” 
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&e. ; p. 93, 15; 50,19, “fovere causas,” ce. ; 
p- 93, 15; 50, 20, “ patrocinantur,” &c.; p. 93, 
n. 7; 50, n. f, “ Nam quocunque modo,” &c. ; 
p. 93, 1. 16; 50, 21, “ut loculos,” &e. For 
these eight quotations see John of Salisbury’s 
‘Policraticus,’ Lib. cap. 10, the same 
chapter to which Burton’s two preceding 
quotations belong. See 9 S. xi. 323, col. 1. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 
be continued.) 


DAMAGE TO CORN. 


In the JJonth for February last there is 
a very interesting paper by the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott on Antoinette de Bourbon, 
Duchesse de Guise, grandmother of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who owed, we are told, a 
zreat part of her early education to the 
Bushess’e care. A striking passage occurs 
in this article (p. 182), which I proceed to 
quote :— 

“Her [the Duchess’s] children were not allowed 
to forget their duties to others. One day the 
young gaa in the course of some hunting-party, 
no doubt, rode over a field of corn. This came to 
their mother’s knowledge, and the next day at 
table there was no bread. To the exclamations 
and questions of her sons, she simply replied, ‘ My 
children, we must economize the corn, as you 
destroy the future harvest !’” 

This is an ey illustration of the 
religious reverence in which corn was held in 
times when famines were frequent and the 
dread of them ever haunted the imagination 
of the r. The occurrence of famines even 
entered into the dream-world of romance, as 
the Atheneum pointed out some time ago 
(10 October, 1903, p. 486), for in the ‘ Lay of 
Havelok the Dane’ we hear of a great dearth 
at Grimsby when food was plentiful at 
Lincoln. The minds of men were deeply 
impressed in old times by the well-known 
fact that people might be suffering from 
hunger in one part of the island while the 
necessities of life might be plentiful in 
another. Now such Sooners are wellnigh 
forgotten by all but historical students, but 
they might have occurred at any time before 
the modern means of transit had been 
evolved. Accidental injury to corn-crops is, 
I need not say, not unfrequent now, but we 
hear little of wanton damage. Occasionally 
the young wheat near a fox cover may 
trampled out of life, but this is a rare occur- 
rence, and when it does happen ample com- 

nsation is commonly made to the owner ; 

ut in manor court rolls of the seventeenth, 
sixteenth, and earlier centuries, I have often 
met with regulations and fines relating to 


such matters. For example, in the Scotter 
(Lincolnshire) Roll for 1578 there is a bylaw 
‘*that no man shall make no bye wayes 
throughe anie parte of the Corne feildes, in 
payne of euery one found in the same defalt 
xii'”; and in the following year Richard 
Paycocke was fined a like sum because he 
permitted a mareand her foal “ire ad largum 
In campo seminato.” Sometimes offences of 
this kind found a place in the literature of 
the ple. In ‘The Jolly Pinder of Wake- 
field’ among the ‘ Robin Hood Ballads,’ for 
example, the fight takes place because Robin 
and his men had 
Forsaken the king's highway, 
And made a path over the corn. 
The Church in the Middle Ages undoubtedly 
regarded acts of this nature as sins. In 
Myrec’s ‘Instructions for Parish Priests,’ a 
fifteenth-century poem, issued by the Early 
English Text Society, we read (p. 46) :— 
Hast pow ay cast vp lyde jate 
re bestus haue go in ate? 
ast pow l-struyed corn or gras 
Or ober pynge pat sowen was? 
Hast pou I-come in any sty 
And cropped 3erus of corne peby ? 
Art pou I-wont ouer corn to ryde 
When pou my3test haue go by syde? 
Taylor, the Water Poet, who frequently 
reflects the thoughts of the common people, 
tells us :— 
I saw a fellow take a white loaf's pith, 
And rub his master’s white shoes clean therewith ; 
And I did know that fellow (for his pride) 
To want both bread and meat before he died. 
‘Superbie Flagellum,’ p. 34. 
As quoted in Southey’s ‘Common-Place Book,’ 
i. 517. 

In Sweden injuring corn is regarded as a 
moral as well as a legal offence. There is 
a pretty legend illustrative of this wholesome 
feeling :— 

“Halting at Munketorp, we visit a chapel of 
English St. David, apostle of Wastmanland. He 
came from Britain shortly before Sigfrid died, and 
stands high in the annals of the Church for the 
purity of his life. Tradition tells how, when his 
eyesight began to fail, as he entered his humble 
chamber, a sunbeam was peeping through the 
narrow window. Mistaking it for a peg, he sus- 
pended his gloves thereon, and the sunbeam bore 
them up. When St. David sent his pupil to fetch 
his gloves, lo! to his surprise, the boy beheld them 
still hanging to the sunbeam; he ran and told his 
master, who thanked Heaven, for he felt this to be 
a token that his sins were forgiven. From that day 
a sunbeam was always at his service. Once the 

loves fell to the floor; then the holy man felt he 
had committed some sin, and, in anguish of mind, 
recollected how that day he had trodden down 
some ears of corn, and though but few grains were 
spilt, yet even this little was the Lord’s gift, and 
8 said have been food f oor.” —Horace 


or the 
Marryat, ‘One Year in Sweden,’ 1862, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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In Drane’s ‘History of St. Catherine of 
Siena’ we find that she objected to even 


musty corn being wasted. ‘ Will you cast 
that away that God hath sent for the sus- 
tenance of man?” she said, and is reported to 
have worked a miracle to make the bread of 
this corn good for the poor (p. 201). 

Sir Charles Fellows, in his ‘Travels in Asia 
Minor,’ writing of Phrygia, says (p. 104) that 
“as soon as the tray was removed, the carpet 
was swept, lest any crumbs should have fallen, it 
being a religious law never to tread on food.” 


The oath by grass and corn seems to have 
been sanaiel as a very solemn one, as appeal- 
ing to corn, the chief need of man, and grass, 
that which sustains his servants of the brute 
creation. It occurs in the ballad of ‘ Young 
Huntin’ :— 
And she sware by the grass sae green, 
Sae did she by the corn, 
That she had na seen him, young Huntin, 
Sin yesterday at morn. 

W. E. Aytoun’s ‘ Ballads of Scotland,’ ii. 69. 
Another version of this ballad, containing 
the above lines, occurs in Scott’s ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy,’ under the name of Earl Richard. 

EpWArpD PEAcock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tue GerMan Reprint or Lercarraca’s | 


Books. (See 9 S. xi. 64, 112, 191, 276, 
393.)—The Editor having been kind enough 
to recommend to the *‘confidence” of his 
readers (9 S. xi. 140) my reprint of Leicar- 
raga’s translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel, I 
feel bound to point out that I stupidly allowed 
some of the «Faults committed in the Print” | 
(as they are called in ‘The Historie of Tithes,’ 
1618) of the original to be reproduced in that 
Gospel, as well as in the Oxford reprint of the | 
rest of the New Testament. “ another 
edition they must be corrected by reading as 
follows :—p. 9, v. 2, cuenean ; p. 19, v. 16, agueri 
zaiztengat ; p. 38, v. 7, ciradela has; p. 58, 
v. 29, cedin Galileaco; p. 79, v. 12, Iain- 
coaren ; v. 15, haourrac ; p. 80, v. 22, recebi- 
turen ; p. 90, v. 28, zarezquiote iusto; p. 399, 
v. 36, nire; p. 344, v. 33, vicitze eman 
draucana ; p. 361, v: 26, citic hire; p. 376, 
v. 36, ecague Arguia; p. 378, v. 3, guciac ; 
v. 5, uric ; p. 395, v. 4, ciraden ; p. 397, v. 22, 
officieretaric batec, present cela, cihor ; p. 608, 
v. 1, Gareten ; p. 688, v. 1, Careten. 

Some of these mistakes of the first, second, 
and third editions are not mere misprints, 
but oversights of the translator, conflicting 
with his own usual practice and the laws of 
his language. Some of them have already been 


pointed out in my statement published in the 


Annual Report of the Trinitarian Bible 
Society for 1903, of which an amended off- 
a of 100 copies was distributed last 
November. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of Holland 
has very graciously promised to publish this 
month my ‘ Analytical Synopsis of the 281 
Forms of the Verb which occur in the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and the Thessalonians’ 
in Leicarraga’s translation. With the excep- 
tion of the Acts of the — all the 
hitherto unprinted parts of this laborious 
task are ready for press, and awaiting the 
benevolence of individuals or societies having 
funds for such unremunerative contributions 
to comparative grammar. It was undertaken 
to prevent any one from saying again of 
Baskish, in the words of Psalm |xxiii., “*Then 
sought I to understand this, but it was too 
hard for me.” E. 8. Dopeson. 


Capt. Wocan.—I suppose it is too late in 
the day to attempt to open the eyes of those 
who take their information regarding Scotch 
history from Walter Scott. But I would like 
to draw the attention of unbiassed readers to 
the extraordinarily inaccurate allusions to the 
above personage in Scott's ‘ Waverley.’ 
Wogan is first mentioned in this novel 
as “ the gallant Capt. Wogan, who renounced 
the service of the usurper Cromwell to join 
the standard of Charles IL, marched a handful 
of cavalry from London to the Highlands to 
join Middleton, then in arms for the King 
and at length died gloriously in the royal 
cause.” His march took place in November- 
December, 1653, and he went to join Glencairn 
in the Highlands, and died late in January or 
early in February of 1654. Middleton was 
not then in Scotland, but arrived some time 
about the end of February of the same year. 
So that Wogan’s career was at an end before 
Middleton appeared on the scene (Gardiner, 
‘Commonwealth and Protectorate,’ ii. 403 
407). Nor is it the case that Wogan renounced 
the service of Cromwell to enter on this 
march. He had deserted the Parliamenta 
service to join the Scotch army whic 
invaded England in 1648 under the Duke of 
Hamilton (Carlyle, ‘Cromwell,’ ii. p. 198) ; 
and had since then done service in Ireland. 
He now started from Paris to make his way 
through England to Scotland to take part in 
the insurrection there. In chap. xxix. we are 
told “ he had originally engaged in the service 
of the Parliament, but had abjured that party 
upon the execution of Charles I.” As already 
pointed out, Wogan had left the Parlia- 
mentary service before the death of Charles I. 
We are next told that “on hearing that the 


OO 
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royal standard was set up by the Earl of 
Glencairn and General Middleton in the 
Highlands,” he came over into England. The | 
royal standard was set up at Killin on 


THomas Thomas Randolph, 
t and dramatist, who is referred to in 
fr. BayLey’s note on Shadwell’s ‘ Bury Fair’ 


(ante, p. 221), died, as there stated, within 


27 July, 1653, and the oftice of Commander- | three months of his thirtieth birthday. This 
in-Chief of his Majesty's forces in Scotland | event, which was the result of excesses into. 
was held by Glencairn until the arrival of |which his fashionable life had led him, 
Middleton at the end of February of the | occurred at the house of William Stafford,. 
following year. Immediately on his arrival | Esq., of Blatherwyke House, Northampton- 


Glencairn was superseded by Sir George 


|shire, and he was buried there among the: 


Monro. But Scott’s inaccuracy in this matter | ancestors of that omy. “in an aisle adjoining 


surely reaches its height on the opposite page, | the church,” 17 Mare 


1634. A monument, 


where we find Flora Maclvor’s poem on the) still on the church wall, was erected to his. 
oak tree marking “ the grave of Capt. Wogan, | memory at the expense of Sir Christopher 
killed in 1649 (!)” Yet some have proposed | Hatton, and it bears an inscription compos 

that our youth should be taught history in| by Randolph’s most intimate friend, Peter 


schools by means of Scott's works. 
J. 


Lerwick. 


austed. It is quaint enough, perhaps, for a 


place in ‘N. & Q ,’ and runs as follows :— 
Here sleepe thirteen together in one Tombe 


‘Tue Creevey Papers.’—On p. 78 of these | And all these great—yet quarrel not for room, 


there is a letter from Mr.Creevey to Dr. Currie, 
dated July, 1806, and on p. 80 another from the 
same to the same, dated “12 Jul In the 


| The Muses and the Graces’ tears did meet 
And graved these letters on ye churlish sheete ; 
Who, having wept their Fountaines drye 
Through the conduit of ye eye 


” 
latter case the year is seemmalie also 1806, | For their friend who here doth lye 
since Creevey’s account of what took place in | Grept into his grave and died— 7% 


the House the previous night is, in a foot- 
note, buttressed by a quotation from ‘ Han- 
sard’ of 11 July, 1806. Now the curious part | 


And so the riddle is untyed. 
For which this Church—proudly the Fates bequeath 


Unto her ever honored trust 


of the matter is that Dr. Currie (presuming | So much (and that so precious) dust— 


the Dr. Currie of the numerous letters 
between Creevey and Currie to be oneand the 
same person) died 31 August, 1805. See ‘ Life 
of Dr. Currie,’ vol. i. 403 (Longmans, 1831). 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, on p. vi of the Introduc- 
tion to the ‘ Papers,’ gives a brief account, in 
a foot-note, of Dr. Currie, and there also the 
ates are given 1756-1805. 
Whilst on this matter I may mention that 
Sir H. Maxwell says nothingabout T. Creevey’s 
rentage. In Boardman’s ‘ Liverpool Table 
alk 100 Years Ago,’ published by Henry 
Young, Liverpool, 1856, which is a running 
commentary on the names appearing in the 
first Liverpool Directory, that of 1766, there 
is theentry, “Capt. William Creevy, School 
Lane, father of the late T. Creevy, Esq., M.P.” 
Further, in Gomer Williams’s ‘ The Liverpool 
Privateers (London, Wm. Heinemann, 1897), 
on p. 489, the same information is given. 
Capt. William Creevey seems to have been 
very unfortunate. While collecting slaves in 
Melimba Road, Africa, in March, 1757, he and 
other slavers were attacked by two French 
frigates, and their vessels destroyed. In the 
following year, whilst outward bound in the 
snow Betty, he was captured again by the 
French, and the vessel was sunk. In 1759 we 
find him, in command of the Spy, safely 
arriving on the African coast, ot oe that 


in this book all is silence. ~H.K. | 


Hath crowned her temples with an ivy wreath, 
Which should have laurel been __ 

But that the grieved plant to see him dead 
Took pet and withered. 

Fuller says of him :— 

“The Muses may seem not only to have smiled, 
but to have been tickled at his nativity and the 
festivity of his poems of all sorts.” 

ALAN STEWART. 

7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Marre.to Towers.—The following cuttin 
from the column headed ‘ Books an 
Authors’ in the Morning Post for 4 March 
may perhaps be thought worth preservation, 
though I am not sure that a similar expla- 
nation has not previously been given in 
‘N. & Q :— 

“ A much-vexed etymological problem, the origin 
of the name ‘ Martello Tower,’ can now be regarded 
as finally solved. The curious erections to be seen 


| along the southern coast were known to have been 


imitated from a Corsican fort, first taken from the 
French by a member of the Wolseley family in 1793, 
but recaptured and again held against the British 
two years later. How the name arose was disputed. 
Two explanations, ingenious but quite baseless, 
were propounded. The first derived it from a 
designer, one Martel, who has existed solely in the 
realm of hypothesis. The other took the term to 
be neither more nor less than the Italian word for 
‘hammer, it being supposed that a small instru- 
ment of the kind was used to strike a bell inside 
the tower as a warning of approaching pirates, 
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The simple truth is that the word should really be | 


spelt ‘ Mortella,’ and as such appears in the con- 
temporary map given by Sir J. F. Maurice in his 
recently issued publication of ‘Sir John Moore’s 
Diary.’ The name was applied to a tower and bay 
on the north coast of Corsica, and in all probability 
was given in allusion to the myrtle, which grows 
luxuriantly on that part of the coast.” 

The Punta Mortella is a small promontory 
situated in the Gulf of St. Florent, on the 
north-western coast of Corsica, a few miles 
to the north of the town of that name. 
Readers of the late Henry Seton Merriman’s 
novel ‘ The Isle of Unrest,’ which gives a life- 
like picture of the ple and scenery of 
Corsica, will Rincon on that this old but 
decayed town frequently figures in that story. 
The coast of Corsica is studded with these 
Genoese watch-towers, now generally in a 
state of ruin. In the interior of the island 
the forts built to dominate the surrounding 
country were constructed according to the 
approved rules of fortification in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and are gene- 
rally provided with moats and drawbridges. 
The old square tower of Vivario is a pic- 
turesque ruin. The fort of Vizzavona, which 
was built upon the narrow tongue of land 
that forms the watershed between the valley 
of the Gravona to the south and the valley 
of the Vecchio to the north, has unfortu- 
nately undergone a sort of restoration. The 
results are disastrous, as from a distance it 
resembles a modern house with a tiled pitched 
roof and gable ends, and from its commanding 
position it forms a blot upon a landscape that 
otherwise possesses every element of beauty. 
The myrtle, which is said to grow banuehantly 
upon the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Mortella, is found in abundance every where. 
With the arbutus, the cystus, and various 
other shrubs, it forms a principal constituent 
of the macchie, Fr. maquis, or Corsican 
bush,” of which the aromatic odours im- 

regnate the atmosphere of the island. The 
Jorsican name for the myrtle is murta in the 
dialect of Ajaccio, and morta in that of Bastia. 
Of the latter word mortella may perhaps be 
a diminutive. W. F. Prrpeavux. 
Vizzavona, Corsica. 


TorPepogs.—A correspondent in the 7'imes 
has drawn attention to Ben Jonson’s ‘Staple 
of News,’ which contains the following 
dialogue :— 

Barber. They write here one Cornelius Son hath 
made the Hollanders an invisible eel, to swim the 
haven of Dunkirk, and sink all the shipping there. 

eee But how is ‘t done? 

Cymbal. I'll show you, sir. It is an Automa, runs 
under water, with a snug nose, and has a nimble 
tail made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 


betwixt the costs (ribs) of a ship, and sinks it 
| straight. 

| Pennyboy. A most brave device, to murder their 
flat bottoms. 

The ‘Staple of News’ was, I understand 
produced in 1625. Although the use o' 
torpedoes in naval warfare was proposed in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, no 
successful application of them was made until 
the American Civil War of 1861-64. This 
matter is, perhaps, sufficiently curious to 
deserve mention in ‘N. & Q.’ 

EpGcuMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


Burns ANTICIPATED.—It is mentioned in a 
MS. album, circa 1830-34, in my possession, 
that 
“there is a remarkable eoincidence, almost amount- 
ing to identity, between a passage in one of Burns’s 
poems and a sentence in an old dramatist. Burns 
says :— 

Her prentice han’ 

She tried on Man 

And then she made the Lasses, oh! 
In ‘Cupid's Whirligig,’ a comedy printed in 1607, 
is the following passage:—‘ Man was made when 
| Nature was but an apprentice, but Woman when 
she was a skilful Mistress of her Art.’” 


Whether this anticipation of Burns has been 
previously noticed in print, I 


Pir or A TuHeatre.—In his recently pub- 
lished volume on the Elizabethan - Stuart 
stage, Dr. Karl Mantzius hazards a guess as 
| to the original significance of the word “pit” 
|in its theatrical application. It appears to 
| him that the ground was so called because it 
formed the base of a well-like structure. But 
surely there were other and more distinctive 
reasons for the upspringing of the phrase. 
To trace its origin is to map out the genesis 
of the English theatre. 

When the players wereforced by Bumbledom 
to desert their temporary scaffolds in the old 
inn-yards, they removed across the river and 
built themselves permanent theatres on the 
plan of the neighbouring amphitheatres in 
which bulls and bears had long been baited. 
That is to say, the disposition of the audi- 
torium was circus-like, but the arrangement 
of the stage, with its traverses and permanent 
balcony, remained as in the inn-yards. For 
long there was little inclination to keep the 
art of the drama free from the brutalities of 
bear-baiting. Some, but not all, of the 
theatres were built with removable stages so 
that acting might be diversified occasionally 
by less refined entertainments. Ludwig, 
Prince of Anhalt, visited London in 1596, 


and subsequently wrote an account of his 
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travels in which he pointed out that in the 
English playhouses bulls and bears were not 
ay baited, but cock-matches fought. On 
such occasions the ground-floor would form 
the bear-pit or cockpit, and by a natural 
transition, the place, when utilized by specta- 
tors, would come to be spoken of as “the pit.” 
If my interpretation be correct, the expres- 
sion “yard” as applied to the position occu- 
pied by the groundlings must have become 
obsolete with the players’ abandonment of 
the old inn-yards. 

What is the earliest known use of the word 
“pit” in its strictly theatrical sense? I can 
trace it in Pepys at the dawn of the Restora- 
tion, but no earlier. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


Bisnor Buckeripce'’s Birraptace.—John 
Buckeridge, President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Bishop of Ely in 1627, was not 
born at Draycot Cerne, as stated in the 
of National Biography,’ but at 
Draycot Foliat, in Chisledon parish. His 
secretary, Anthony Holmes, was told by the 
bishop that he was born at Draycot, near | 
Marlborough (see Fuller's ‘ Worthies,’ under | 
Wilts’), to which town Draycot Cerne) 
certainly cannot be said to be near. To show | 
that Draycot Foliat is meant, the following 
extracts from the Wilts subsidies may be of | 
interest. William Buckeridge, the bishop's | 
father, occurs in the subsidy of the thirty-fifth | 
and fortieth years of Elizabeth under Chisledon 
—_ in which Draycot was then assessed. 

n the year 1600 Thomas, son of William, 
occurs, and he was assessor or collector of the 
— in the years 1610 and 1628. In 1641 
we find the name of the latter's younger son 
Anthony. Thomas Buckeridge was possessed 
of the farm of Draycot, and in 1649 his elder 
son Arthur (see ‘Chancery Bills and Answers,’ 
Buckeridge v. Fettiplace) was in possession. 
The family came from Basildon, Berks, where 
the elder branch died out in the year 1743. 
Another branch, that of Pangbourne, the 
adjoining village, ceased to reside there in or 
about 1868. The family is of interest, as it 
was kin to that of St. John’s College, and the 
mother of Jethro Tull, the writer on agri- 
culture, was a Buckeridge of Basildon. The 
pedigress as given by Wilder of Sulham and 

landy of Chaddleworth (see Berry, ‘ Berks 
Pedigrees,’ and Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry’) are 
incorrect. The two families claimed kinship 
toSir Thomas White through the Buckeridges, 
and professed to be descended from Thomas 
Buckeridge of Basildon, brother of the bishop. 
This Thomas was in reality the only son of 
John Buckeridge of Basildon and Katharine, 
a daughterof Pleydellof Shrivenham, 


It we of the church of St. Peter, Corn- 


and his will was proved in 1653 ; his father, 
John, was a first cousin of the bishop, and 
therefore not entitled to kinship with the 
founder of St. John’s. The bishop’s brother 
Thomas, as we see in the subsidies, was of 
Draycot (see also his brother Arthur's will, 
which was proved in 1638, and where he is 
styled ‘‘my brother Thomas of Dracot”), but 
later, probably through his wife’s connexion 
with the place—she was a Goddard of 
Swindon ; and in his will, which was proved 
1655, we find him of Ham, in Cliffe Pypard. 
There is a pedigree (Harleian MS.) which 
correctly states the descent, and as this and 
the pedigrees, as given in Berry are certified 
by heralds, it is somewhat difficult to attach 
importance to such certificates. 
ARTHUR STEPHENS Dyer. 
28, Leamington Road Villas, W. 


Pir=a Grave.—Looking through the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth century burial 


, I was struck with the constant use 
The following are a few 


of this word. 
examples :— 

** 1593, 25 Jan. John Randoll, Draper and Sexton 
of this church, ‘_ ~ in the belfrie.” 

** 1593, 8 Sept. Henry Drables, sonne of Robert 
Drables, Fishmonger, his pit in the east y™.” 

** 1593. Elizabeth Whitehead, Hunters maid, 
her pit in the east yard.” 

** 1646, Mar. 30. Our Reverent Pastor, Mr. Tho. 
Colema’, pitt in ye vpper end of ye chancell.” 

The grave is often described as the pit by 
the Psalmist ; but it is not common to find it 
so designated in parish registers, at all events 
so late as 1646. Henry FisuwIick. 


* Muck-a-Lucks.”—I first met with this in 
the Atheneum, 6 January, 1900, ina review of 
a book called ‘Two Women in the 
The reviewer remarked that the author, Mrs. 
Hitchcock, “wore muck-a-lucks ; what they 
are we shall not attempt to guess.” The term 
is not in existing English dictionaries, but it 
is to be found in most modern works on the 
Klondyke. Jack London spells it mwelwes in 
his ‘Children of the Frost,’ 1902, p. 90. As 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ will doubtless include it, I have 
been at some pains to trace its history. It is 
from the Eskimo word for a seal, mdklég (so 
written by Father Barnum, in his ‘ Innuit 
Language,’ 1901). This was extended to 
mean, first, the skin of the seal, then the 
sealskin boots of the white miners, pic- 
turesquely described in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, vol. xxiii. p. 56, as “ water-tight, 
clumsy, evil-smelling, so large that hay is put 
inside to make a for the foot, an 
so loose that leather thongs must be wrapped 
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around instep and ankle.” That the above is 
the true etymology appears from the following 
quotations :— 

“Their boots vary in yom and in the material 
used for the sides, but all have soles of maclock, or 
seal-skin."—F. Whymper, ‘Travels in Alaska,’ 
1868, p. 136. 

Innuit name of the same seal is mudlok, 
a word which is also used by the Russians to 
designate seal-skin.”"—W. H. Dall, ‘ Alaska,’ 1870, 
p. 533. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


@ueries, 

WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Smatcace.”-— What is the origin of this 
word? It does not occur in the ‘Encyclo- 
lic Dictionary,’ nor in Paxton’s ‘ Botanical 
ictionary, but is still used, I believe, at 
any rate in some parts of the country. In 
Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ No. 220, we have the 
lines :— 
Dear Perenna, prithee come 
And with smallage dress my tomb. 
This, in Pollard’s edition, is explained to 
mean the water-parsley. In Syme’s ‘ English 
Botany,’ however, we are told (vol. iv. p. 99) 
that smallage means the wild celery (Apium 
graveolens), with which agrees the ‘Cyclopedia’ 
of Rees. Halliwell gives “smallage,” and 
calls it the water-parsley, quoting a passage 
from Heywood’s ‘Marriage Triumph’ (1613). 
But according to Syme the latter is the 
English name of a species of CEnanthe. 
W. T. 

Blackheath. 

Smallage=water-parsley, occurs in Barclay’s 
* Argenis,’ translated by Le Grys.] 

Lorps RayMonp AND PENGELLY.—On p. 62 
of a booklet entitled “The Stranger’s Guide 
through London ; or, a View of the British 
Metropolis in 1808, by William Carey,” occurs 
this note: “ Furnival’s Inn, situated in Hol- 
born, contains a hall, about 70 feet by 24, 
in which are portraits of Lords Raymond 
and Pengelly.” What is become of these 
portraits ! E. S. Dopeson. 


Sea-Watts.—‘ In the Fen- 
land Past and Present,’ by S. H. Miller and 
S. B. J. Skertchly, 1878, it is said that 
formerly, when an inundation was caused by 
neglect of the sea-walls, the man in fault 
in some cases “ had his sins brought home to 
him in a striking manner—he was placed in 
the breach and built in.” Whence is this | 


statement derived? Does it occur in Dug- 
dale’s‘ History of Imbanking and Draining of 
Fens and Marshes "? M. P. 


“MONKEY ON THE CHIMNEY.”—This saying 
indicates the existence of a mortgage on a 
house. It is said to be current in Devonshire, 
but I have not met with it before. What is 
its origin, and how does the comparison hold 
good ? A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


Sr. Mewsrep.—What is on record about 
this saint, to whom Cardinham Church is 
dedicated? I have Mr. Iago’s paper on Car- 
dinham (Journal R. I. Cornwall, xix., Nov., 
1877), which quotes William of Worcester 
for St. Mybbard alias Colrog ; but the refer- 
ence “ concerning St. Mewbred see also Bothes 
Reg. fo. 22,” is beyond my reach. 

C. S. Warp. 


Gerarpe Jone. — Can any correspondent 
give me information respecting the artist 
Gerarde Jode? Water L. Jove. 

{There is a notice of this artist and his works in 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’) 


Lesuiz SrepHen’s LITERATURE 
AND Society IN THE E1GHTEENTH CENTURY.’ 
—There are two references in this delightful 
volume about which I venture to ask for 
information. On p. 100 Stephen says: “When 
| the ‘moneyed men’ were roused by the 
story of Capt. Jenkins’s ear, Walpole fell”; 
and on p. 136, **Crusoe is the voice of the 
race which was to be stirred by the story of 
Jenkins’s ear and lay the foundation of the 
Empire.” Whe was Yeokinn, and what is the 
story? 

On p. 123 occurs :— 

The taste [for gardening] has, I existed 
ever since our ancestors were turned out of the 
Garden of Eden. Milton’s description of that 
i of residence, and Bacon’s famous essay, and 
Jowley’s poems addressed to the great authority 
Evelyn, and most of all perhaps Maxwell's inimit- 
| able description of the very essence of garden, ma: 
remind us that it flourished in the seventeent 
century.” 

Will some reader tell me something of 
Maxwell ? G. W. P. 8S. 

[For the War of Jenkins's Ear see Prof. Laugh- 
ton’s article on Robert Jenkins, master mariner, 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ or Rawson Gardiner’s * Student’s 
History of England’ under 1738-42.) 


SHAKESPEARE’s Grave.—What is the reason 
for the general belief that the slab in the 
chancel in the church at Stratford covers 
the grave of Shakspere? It bears four lines 
of doggerel, but says nothing about Shak- 
—_ The monument in the north wall says 
that Shakspere is “within this monument.” 
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Of course this cannot be taken literally, 
but the natural interpretation would be that 
the body was beneath the monument, not 
several feet away and beyond another grave. 
I have never of the matter 
questioned, but I have never seen it sta 

on what authority that particular grave is 
identified with Shakspere’s earlier than Dug- 
dale’s statement in his ‘ Antiquities of War- 
wickshire, which was published forty years 
after Shakspere’s death and would seem to 
be mere tradition. Is there earlier authority? 
De Quincey and Knight thought that the 
stone with the doggerel was put there “as a 
sort of siste viator appeal to future sextons,” 
and was probably written by the grave- 
digger or the parish clerk. It is true that at 
the time of the publication of Dugdale’s 
book Shakspere’s daughter Judith and his 
granddaughter Elizabeth were still living, 
and he might have obtained his information 
from them. Is there any evidence that he 
id? Isaac Hutu Piatt. 

The Players, 16, Gramercy Park, New York. 


“BADGER IN THE BAG.”—In Lady Guest’s 
translation of the ‘ Mabinogion,’ ‘ Pwyll Prince 
of Dyved,’ p. 17, Nutt’s edition, 1902, is the 
following : “ Every one, as he came in, asked 
‘What game are you playing at thus?’ ‘The 
game of Badger in the Bag,’ said they. And 
then was the game of Badger in the Bag first 
ree What is the game here referred to? 

do not find an explanation in any book of 
including the ‘ N.E.D!’ G. 

as. 


Hatiey’s Two VoyaGes, 1698-1700. — We 
may not turn naturally to the life of an 
eminent physicist for tales of travel and 
daring adventure, yet these and more may 
be there. A bibliophile often finds hidden 
treasure in unexpected places, conscious, 
however, that every jewel loses brilliancy 
when taken from the sparkling cluster to 
which it belongs. To place them in a new 
setting is a task which only a skilful lapidary 
isable satisfactorily to perform. Occasionally 
a collection can be transferred intact, leaving 
the selection of individual gems to a later 
hand. There are one or two such collections 
which have been mentioned in these columns, 
namely, Capt. E. Halley’s ‘ Letters,’ written 
during his two voyages, and the original 
memoirs of that astronomer by Folkes. The 
former are in the Public Record Office (9 S. 
x. 361), and the latter ought to be in the 
archives of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
though some inquiries therefor remain un- 
answered (9 §. xii. 127, and the Jnter- 
médiaire, xviii. 557). The two together, 


with notes and appendices, would be a con- 
siderable contribution towards a biography 
of Halley. They might very appropriately 
be accompanied by a reprint of his ‘Log’ 
(22+83 pp. 4to), published by Sir Alex. 
Dalrymple in his ‘Collection of Voyages, 
chiefly in the Southern Atlantick Ocean’ 
(London, 1775), of which a copy is in the 
New York Public Library. The writer is 
indebted to Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, assistant 
to director of that library, for some very 
interesting particulars of the book 

In 9 §. x. 361 reference was made to the 
following item in the late Bernard Quaritch’s 
‘Genenal Catalogue for 1880’ (p. 1202): 
**No. 12086. Halley’s two Voyages, 1699- 
1700, Terra Magellanica, Falkland Islands, 
4to, hf.-bd. 6s. 1773-5.” 
Can any reader give a fuller description of 


this book? Does it consist of a reprint of 
Halley’s ‘Journal’ or ‘ Log,’ published by 
Dalrymple? Eucene F. McPIiKe. 


Chicago, U.S. 


Barrotozz1.—Can any of your readers tell 
me the exact title and date of publication of 
Melchiore Missirini’s ‘ Life of Bartolozzi’? 
I shall also be glad of the references to this 
engraver in the works of Misani. 

INQUIRER. 


‘ Joun INGLESANT.’—I am told the localities 
of the scenes in ‘John Inglesant’ are known ; 
that, for instance, one of the churches (is it 
Monks Lydiard ?) is near Malvern. The book 
is of on importance, and if any key does 
exist, and some contributor would send it to 
your columns, he would render a valuable 
service to others besides Lucts. 


River Divipep.—Nathaniel Crouch, using 
the signature of R. B., in his ‘ Admirable 
Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in Eng- 
_ Scotland, and Ireland,’ tells his readers 
that 
**in 1399, before the Wars of Lancaster and York, 
on New Year’s day, the deep River between Suel- 
stone and Harwood (two Villages near Bedford 
Town) call’d Ouse, stood still, and divided it self, 
so that for three miles the bottom remained dry, 
and backwards the Waters swell’d toa great height, 
which wonder was thought to presage the division 
of the People and King.”—Sixth ed., 1702, p. 11. 

No authority is given for this strange tale. 
Is it a mere fable? or does it record some 
geological change ill understood ? 

ASTARTE. 


Farr Marp or Kent.—I am anxious to 
discover the descendants of Joan, the Fair 
Maid of Kent. Was Thomas, the second 
Earl of Kent, her son? In that case, as his 
daughter, Margaret Holland, married the 
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Earl of Somerset, Joan Beaufort, Queen of 
James I., was her great-granddaughter. And 
was Eleanor Holland, who married Roger 
Mortimer, the son of Philippa, daughter of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, sister to the above 
Margaret? And is there any record of issue 
of the Fair Maid’s daughters, Joan, Duchess 
of Brittany, and Maude, who married the 
Comte de St. Pol ? 

Though I cannot find the reference, I have 
seen somewhere that the mother of Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, was Eleanor Holland. 
Would she be a granddaughter or great- 
granddaughter of Joan? i may mention 
that a descendant of the Fair Maid of Kent, 
through Eleanor, sister of the last earl, is the 
wife of a yeoman in a Worcestershire parish, 
personally known to me. HELGA. 


ARCHITECTURE IN OLD Times.—In Long- 
fellow’s poem of ‘The Builders’ we find this 
stanza :— 

In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 
That this is something more than more 
poetical hyperbole seems to be shown by a 
assage in Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel 
Yollege,’ i. 32 :— 

“‘As an instance of the way in which religious 
sentiment was now beginning to be dissociated 
from practical bearings and necessities, Froude 
would aoqney mention the exquisitely finished 
details at York Minster, and other churches, in 
situations where no eye but the eye of Heaven could 
possibly reach them.” (The italics are mine.) 

It would be interesting to have other illus- 
trations of this praiseworthy sentiment, so 
different from our modern utilitarianism. 

C. Lawrence Forp. 


Faste From Artosto.—In Mr. Christie 
Murray’s novel ‘ Hearts,’ chap. v. (1892), 
occurs the following :— 

** Ariosto’s fable is true. God found one day a 
lump of gold, and he wrapt it in lead and cast it 
upon the earth, and that was the English ple. 
And you have been ashamed of the gold, and proud 
to show the wretched lead ever since.” 

I have spent some time in seeking for this 
fable in my folio Ariosto, of nearly 1,000 
pages, in vain. Can any reader of ‘ N. &Q 
place the ‘‘dicte and 
AMES 


Norwich. 

Fish Days : NumBER.—I am anxious 
to learn if the 153 fish days formerly com- 
pulsory in each year had any connexion with 
the 153 fish in the miraculous draught of 
fishes alluded to in John xxi. 11. In his 


life of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul's 


School, J. H. Lupton states that the number 
of scholars at St. Paul’s School (London) was 
to be 153, according to the number of fishes, 
Dr. Colet calculated that the school half- 
holidays, holidays, and Sundays, in which 
there was to be no teaching, also amounted 
to 153 at St. Paul’s. Was the number of 
these holidays introduced in memory of the 
sacred haul of fishes ? 
J. Lawrence-Hamitron, M.R.CS. 


Barsers.—I have been preparing for some 
years a little work on barbers, which will 
shortly be issued under the title of ‘At the 
Sign of the Barber's Pole.’ I am anxious to 
include in it short notices of notable barbers, 
and of the famous sons of barbers. Refer- 
ences to these men will oblige. 

ANDREWS. 

Hull Royal Institution. 

[See 9 S. ii. 191, 413.] 


Heratpic REFERENCE IN SHAKESPEARE.— 
Has the following description ever been 
identified with any badge or device borne by 
the Yorkist party ? or is it only an imaginary 
one suggested by the “sun pene fh te ” known 
to have been used by Edward III. and his 
son the Black Prince? The reference is 
contained in the speech of the sea-captain to 
the Duke of Suffolk, ‘2 Henry VL,’ LV. i. :— 
And now the house of York—thrust from the 

crown 
By shameful murder of a guiltless king, 
And lofty proud encroaching tyranny— 
Burns with revenging fire ; whose hopeful colours 
Advance our half-faced sun, striving to shine, 
Under the which is writ ** Invitis nubibus.” 
The commentaries of Malone and Dyce 
merely quote Camden’s remark about 
Edward Yit’s badge without making any 
suggestion as to its later use. The “sun and 
cloud” does not occur in the usual lists of 
Yorkist badges ; but Shakespeare may have 
intended to suggest the temporary eclipse 
of the Yorkist fortunes by indicating the 
Yorkist “sun in splendour” as enveloped in 
clouds and accompanied by a suitable Latin 
motto. R. H. E. H 


AND Derrties.—After con- 


| sulting several books on the stone hieroglyphic 


inscriptions which have been deciphered of 
late years, I am unable to satisfy myself 
whether the direct intervention of the deities 
of Assyria and Egypt in the events recorded 
is mentioned or implied, or whether all are 
related in a matter-of-fact way without re- 
ference to the supernatural. If the mira- 
culous occurs at all, one would like to know 
to what extent—as often, say, as in early 


Roman history ? M. 
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Beplies, 
N PRONOUNCED N@. 
(10% §. i. 247.) 
I mucu deprecate the discussion of phonetic 
questions. One who knows the answer is often 

laced in a false and unenviable position by 

ing thus asked to explain technical matters 
which are properly treated in technical 
books, such as Sweet’s ‘History of English 
Sounds.’ It requires preliminary knowledge, 
such as the majority do not possess, before 
an answer can be understood, unless one 
occupies far more space than can reasonably 
be given to the consideration of such a 
subject as this. 

The very title assigned to the question 
shows how wholly the matter is misunder- 
stood. The true word is the spoken 
utterance ; the mere spelling is only the repre- 
sentation of such utterance, and often repre- 
sents it very badly. It is not the letter that 
is pronounced as ng (though such vague 
expressions are only too common), but the 
sound of ng that is represented by n ; which 
is a very different way of putting it. 

The fact is this. We have, in modern 
English spelling, adopted this rule, viz., 
always to represent the sound of ngk by the 
symbol xk. The rule has the convenience of 
saving a letter withoutcausing any ambiguity. 
For this reason it was that, even in Gothic, 
in which the symbol for the sound of ngk 
happened to be ggk (in imitation of Greek), 
it was not unusual to write gk simply ; hence 
the Gothic driggkan, to drink, was also 
written drigkan. 

Similarly, instead of A.-S. dringcan, it 
seemed sufficient to write drincan. Wherever 
the symbol ne occurs in A.-S., it is to be 
understood as denoting the sound which 
would more correctly be denoted by ng or 
nge. 

One great trouble is that ng denotes a 
simple elementary sound, and has, in philo- 
logical works, a special symbol. It is quite 
distinct from n followed by g. Neither the 
ng in sing nor the anited ngg in single is 
sounded like the ng in sun-god. This should 
always be borne in mind. 

As the use of nk for ngk is invariable, no 
harm arises. But the sounds of ng in sing 
and in single, though quite distinct, are 
written alike. It may be well to show how 
this arose. 

_ It simply arose from the fact that, at least 
in the earliest A.-S.,and probably in the 
latest, the sound of ng in sing does not appear 
to have existed except before a consonant, 


when its position decided its value. The A.-S. 
sang, & song, was pronounced sangg (with 
Italian short a), and singan, to sing, was pro- 
nounced as singgan. But there came a time 
when a final ngg was pronounced as ng simple, 
giving a Middle-English sang or song, though 
the verb remained as singgen. Then came a 
time when the verb was reduced to sing-ge (two 
syllables), then to singg, and then to seng. But 
such reduction never occurred in words where 
the sound of ngg was never final. That is why 
we still say dingger and singger and singgle, 
whilst singer and songster are reduced to con- 
formity with sing and song. 

There is a great deal more to be said. I 
will only say, briefly, and (I hope) once for 
all, that no man can expect to have an 
real grasp of the principles of Englis 
spelling until he has learnt (1) the old Roman 
pronunciation of the Latin alphabet which 
we employ ; (2) the sounds and sound-laws of 
Anglo-Saxon ; (3) the sounds and sound-laws 
of Anglo-French ; and (4) the changes made 
by us both in sounds and symbols since 
A.D. 800. Watrer W. SKEaT. 


The answer to W. S. B. H., who pertinently 
asks, “ Why is the letter x sounded as ng before 
k, &c.?” is that the practice is chiefly an out- 
come of the loose and careless way of speak- 
ing which has long since spoilt some of our 
habitual locutions. It is certainly worse in 
my own recollection. But those persons who 


have a mind to preserve the more cultivated 


phases of the English tongue will continue 
to say an-chor, an-guish, Jenkins, and so forth. 

After purchasing Annandale’s ‘Concise 
English Dictionary’ I was amazed to find 
these ‘ pronunciations” given: anchor= 
angker; ankle=angkl; anky losis = ang-kilosis; 
but encroach—en-kréch ; enquire=en-kwir ; 
also inconvenient=inkonvenient ; increase= 
inkrés ; inquire=inkwir, &e. It looks ing- 
konsistent” to treat an differently from en 
and in. One cannot find refuge in respect to 
the accent—that is to say, apply the g to the 
prefix when it is accented. No; it is neither 
more nor less than needless haste in speaking, 


and consequent failure to be elegant. 
Epwarp SMITR. 


It is, I think, convenience of speech alone 
that dictates the ringing sound of ng in words 
where the semi-vowel » precedes af. If, in 
ignoring any g sound, one were to repeat a 

ozen times any one of the words, such as 
‘“‘anchor,” that W. 8. B. H. has named, it 
would be found that more time and trouble 
would be necessary than would be involved 
in the articulation of the g sound. Custom 
and convenience make the pronunciation 
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“angchor,” “Jengkins,” &c., the only per-| has no great wit, but yet good above ordinary 
missible one. J. H. MacMicnaet. | Plays.”* 


If I have counted them rightly, Pepys 
Ww. S. H.'s assumption that is} eight plays of Shakspeare. These 
always sounded as ng before &, ¢ or ch (pro- hich he | d k 
nounced ass), and astonishes me. With Han let," ie 
the single exception of the word anvriety, H j — ‘_ a 
which is sometimes rendered angriety by Flet Filet Milto 
people who try to talk very nicely, | do not oh 4 
think the examples he gives would be con- Shy ‘he 
men. Sr. SwITHIN. same, and also extolled Milton. : ut not till 
the eighteenth century was either Shak- 
speare or Milton valued at his real worth 
by the public. Hume, in his ‘History of 
England,’ referring to ‘Paradise Lost,’ has 
written the following sentence :— 


MARLBOROUGH AND SHAKESPEARE §. i. 
127, 177, 256).—It seems clear to me that 
after the Restoration Jonson and Beaumont 
F by ~ esteemed of the _ “Lord Somers, by encouraging a good edition of 
dramatists that flourished during the reigns | jt, about twenty years after the author's death, first 
of Elizabeth and James. When another was | brought it into request ; and ‘Tonson, in his dedica- 
mentioned, it was Shakspeare. Pepys, in his | tion of a smaller edition, speaks of it as a work just 
‘Diary,’ seems to reflect the opinion of his | beginning to be known. 
age, and evidently holds Jonson in the! Addison must have spread the fame of our 
greatest esteem. We can also gather from | two greatest poets by what he wrote con- 
the ‘ Diary’ that the plays of Beaumont and | cerning them in the Spectator. 

Fletcher were the most frequently performed. | E. YARDLEY. 


Of the ‘Volpone’ of Ben Jonson Pepys Typgswett axp Tipestow (9 S. xii. 341 
Cee : 517; 10 §. i. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278).—I have 
a excellent play: the best, I think, I | read the articles contributed by Mr. Appy, 
I he Pror. SKEAT, and Dr. BrusHFIeLp on this 
in another place he has the ollowing :— interesting tumulus and its connexion with 
“T never was more taken with a play thanIam the origin of the name Tideswell, a town very 
with this ‘Silent Woman,’ as old as it is, and as prettily situated not far away, and can testify 


often as I have seen it. There is more wit init than + 4s . : 
goes to ten new plays...... The best comedy, I think, to the local pronunciation being Tidsa for 


that ever was wrote. | the town, and Tidslow for the ancient burial 
He has written as follows of ‘ Bartholomew | mound. ve ‘ ‘ 
Fair’ :— The position of the low is very commanding, 
“An excellent play. The more I see it, the more standing as it does on the highest point of 
I love the wit of it.” . Tideswell Moor ; and though my acquaintance 
Shakspeare’s plays evidently appeared to with Anglo-Saxon grammar is too meagre to 
him to be of less value :— allow me to enter the lists with such able 


“To the King’s Thes in +n, scholars as Mr. Appy and Pror. Skzat, I 
had never am of opinion that Mr. Appy theory has 
before, nor shall I ever again, for it is the most | much ssopert from natural evidence, such as 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” | is afforded by a comparison with other sites ; 
He, however, thought better of ‘ Macbeth’:— | for instance, Walder’s Low, on the crest of 

““A pretty good piay, but admirably acted...... the hill about eight miles north-west of 
A most excellent play.” Sheffield, brings down the stream of time the 
He has written thus :— personal name of an old chieftain whose 

“To Deptford by water, reading ‘Othello, Moore | Memory is embalmed in Waldershelf, the 
of Venice, which I ever heretofore esteemed a | @ucient name of the district now known as 
mighty good play, but having so lately read ‘The Bolsterstone. 

a of Five Houres,’ it seems a mean| With reference to the suffix well, there is 
in the Little Don valley a small district 

The ‘Diary’ contains likewise this pas-| known as Swinden Walls, but I cannot find 
sage :-— that this name has anything to do with 

“Saw ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ which did | wells or springs of water ; on the contrary, 
not please me at all, in no part of it. the fact that there has been from time imme- 

It has also the following :— morial a cultivated clearing in the moorland 

“Resolved to go to see ‘The Tempest.’......The ; 
most innocent play, that ever I saw......The play [* Is not this reference to Dryden’s ‘ Tempest’ ?] 
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at this place would appear to lend force to 
the argument that we/l or wall indicates an 
enclosure or cultivated area. 

Another district in the same region is 
known as Whitwell, and answers to similar 
conditions. 

Further, the reference to Baslow, in Derby- 
shire, as containing the A.-S. name Bassa or 
Bassan would certainly appear to be con- 
firmed by the name Bassenthwaite, near 
Keswick, in Cumberland, and proves how 
necessary it is to appeal to the os spelling 
of place-names, if we are to unravel aright 
the true meaning of the past. 

JosePpH KENWORTHY. 

Deepcar, near Sheffield. 


Sr. Dunstan (10% §S. i. 149, 216).—Allen 
quotes Aubery (1673) as follows with regard 
to this saint and the devil :— 

“There was also a chapel, larger than at Trinity 
College, Oxford, the windows of the fashion as the 
chapel windows at the Priory of St. Mary in Wilts. 
There were no escutcheons or monuments remain- 
ing; but in the parlour and chamber over it (built 
not long since) were some roundels of painted glass, 
about 8 inches diameter, viz., St. Michael fighting 
with the devil, St. Dunstan holding the devil by 
the nose with its pincers, and having retorts, 
crucibles, and chemical instruments about him; 
with several others, so exactly drawn as if done 
from a good modern print.” 

The above appears under ‘ Waverley’ in 
‘Abbeys around London.’ 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


SPEAKERS OF THE IRIsH House or Com- 
MONS, AND MemBers FOR CouUNTY AND 
Boroucus oF Kina’s County (10 §. i. 227). 
—The Speakers Francesca will find in the 
‘Journals’ of the Irish House of Commons, 
the members in part ii. of the ‘Official 
Return of Members of Parliament.’ 

G 


The following editorial note appeared in 
4" §. vii. 323 :— 

“Lodge’s ‘ Parliamentary Register of the Irish 
House of Commons from 1585 to 1769’ is printed in 
the ‘Liber Munerum Publicorum Hiberniz,’ being 
the Report of R. Lascelles published by the Recor 
Commission, 2 vols. 1824, fol. See part i. pp. 1 to 

For a continuation of the list to the year 1800, 
consult ‘The Journals of the House of Commons 
vols. viii. to xix., Dublin, 1796-1800, 


Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Lecne Fairy §. i. 207, 274).—There is 
a reference to this family in Edward Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent, 1778, vol. i. p. 385, from 
which it appears that Squerries was at one 
time possessed by Lambert, the Parliamen- 
tary general, who sold it to John Leach, Esq., 


whose son, Sir William Leach, Knt., sheriff 
of the county in 1667, sold it in 1681 to Sir 
Nicholas Crisp, Bt. W. 8S. 


Torco AND Taper (10% S. i. 109, 196).— 
The following extract from the will of a 
John Swynnerton, proved at Lichfield in 
1547, may be read with interest :— 

**Itm I will to have iij torches to bringe me home 
and therafter to be kepte tyll suche tyme as God 
shall caull for my wiff. And after her decesse one 
to be gyven to Wolstanton and another to Thurs- 
felde chappell and the other to Astbury towards 
the maintenynge of God s’vys and to be praed for.” 


CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


JACOBITE WINEGLASSES (10 §. i. 204).— 
I have a glass goblet, 74 in. high, 34 in. in 
diameter. It belonged to my great-grand- 
father, born 1708, whose father lived near 
Oxford. On it are a star, and a thistle full 
blown with four leaves; issuing from the 
stem of the thistle is a spray consisting 
of a full-blown rose, a bud, and four rose 
leaves. Is it Jacobite? 

To 5" §. i. 62 I contributed a letter pur- 
porting to have been written by a Fynmore 
to his son at Oxford, who had sent a request 
for money. The father, in sending a draft, 
expressed his satisfaction at his son’s conduct 
on the birthday of “that old rump rogue 
with an orange” (William III.). Some very 
extraordinary advice follows. Fynmore pro- 
ceeds: “ Our family have allways been in the 
true old cause, and we will live and dye by it, 
Boy. Damn the ruamp—that is my motto.” 

Teather family manuscript has the fol- 
lowing expression: “King Charles, I wish 
I call king now.” R. J. FynMore. 


CLAVERING : DE MANDEVILLE i. 149, 
213).—Saffron Walden was head of the Man- 
devilles’ honour in Essex, and members of 
this family were probably overlords to Swain’s 
descendants, one of whom, viz., Eleanor, 
daughter and coheiress to Henry de Essex, 
married Roger FitzRichard ; his son suc- 
ceeded to the manor of Clavering, and a 
great-grandson became Baron of Clavering 
by writ. The manor fell subsequently to 
Nevil and Barrington. A. 


FLesH AND SHAMBLE Meats S. i. 68). 
—The only explanation of this seems to be 
that the “Shambles,” the regular meat- 
market, were closed on fast days, so that 


necessarily obtained from some other source. 
“Flesh daies” and “fysh daies” are fre- 
quently specified in the ‘ Regulations of the 
Percy Household,’ 1827; and William Benet 
bequeathed ‘‘v/. for the reparation of the 


any meat required on those occasions was. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. I. Apriz 9, 1904, 


to occupy 


shambles for strange butchers 
N. Nicolas’s 


every market-day.” § 
*Testamenta Vetusta,’ 1826, p. 426. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


J. R. Green on FREEMAN (10 S. i. 225).— 
M.’s translation is only possible on the 
assumption that an inter has fallen out 
before guas, which I suspect to have been 
the case. The division of the angels into 
nine choirs divided into three hierarchies is 
due to the Pseudo-Dionysius (‘ Hierarchia 
Celestis,’ c. 6), who was followed, with minor 
variations, by St. Gregory the Great (Hom. 
in Ezek. xxxiv. 7); St. John Damascene (‘ De 
Fid. Orthod.,’ ii. 3); the majority of the 
schoolmen, e.g, Hugh of St. Victor (‘De 
Sacr.,’ i. 5), Peter Lombard (‘Sent.,’ L. ii. 
dist. 9 A), and St. Thomas Aquinas (‘Sum- 
ma,’ P. i. qu. 108, art. 6); and since the 
Photian Schism by the Orthodox Confession 
(P. i. qu. xx.) and the Confession of Metro- 
phanes Critopulos (cap. ii.) in the East. In 
the last-cited author the angels collectively 
are called dvvdyes. It is probable that 
virtutes is used in this general sense in the 
—- under discussion, The difficulty, 
owever, of interpreting it without inter- 
polating inter is that most writers do not 
rank any angels (except in some cases the 
Thrones) above the Cherubim and Seraphim. 
The commonly accepted order seems to 


that of St. Thomas, viz. 1. (1) Seraphim, | 
(2) Cherubim, (3) Thrones ; II. (4) Domina- | 


tions, 7.e., KUpLOTY TES, (5) Virtues, ¢.¢., Suvdpecs, 
(6) Powers, ; LIL. (7) Principali- 


ties, ¢.e., dpyai, (8) Archangels, (9) Angels. | 


This is the order given, for example, in the 
* Manual of Catholic Theology’ by Wilhelm 
v. Scannell, sec. 121 (3). On the other hand, 
the authors of ‘A Catholic Dictionary’ 
(apparently following St. Gregory’s order) 
transpose the Virtues and Principalities, and, 


speaking of the division of angels into choirs | 
generally, observe that ‘the existence of | 
these particular classes of angels is no article | 


of faith.” Seraphim, cherubim, archangels, 
and angels are often mentioned in the 
Scriptures ; the names of the other orders 
are taken from Ephes. i. 21 and Col. i. 16. 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Cot. Rocer MacE (9 §. xii. 328). 
—Among the regiments ordered to be estab- 
lished in 1688 by King James was one for 
Col. Roger MacElligott, a very experienced 
officer of an ancient Munster race. “The 
MacElligott Regiment” formed part of the 
army brought over to England by James as 
a force on whose fidelity he could rely. The 
Earl of Clarendon in his ‘ Journal’ mentions 


the fact that James went to Hampton Court 
to inspect “ MacGillicudd’s regiment lately 
come out of Ireland.” In June, 1688, this 
force returned to Ireland. In 1689 Col. 
MacElligott was M.P. for Ardfert, in Kerry 
in the National Parliament in Dublin; and 
| the Comte d’Avaux, Louis XLV.’s ambassador 
|to King James in Ireland, in a letter from 
Dublin, immediately before the meeting of 
\that Parliament, wrote: “M. MacElligott, 
| Gouverneur de Kinsale, c’est un fort honeste 
‘homme de mes amis, et qui me les fera tenir 
|fort ponctuellement”; and in July, 1690, 
Col. MacElligott was with his regiment at 
the battle of the Boyne. Cork in 1690 was 
so unfitted to endure a siege by the Earl 
of Marlborough (theretofore the friend of King 
James) and his force of 1,200 men, besides 
ships of war, that Col. MacElligott and his 
garrison of 4,500 men were compelled to 
capitulate. Col. MacElligott was sent 4 
prisoner to the Tower of London; but in 
1697 he was exchanged, and permitted to 
yass over to France. Meantime, he was not 
Ranettnn by King James, who, on the re 
modelling of the Irish army on the Continent, 
made him colonel of the “ Régiment de Clan- 
carty Infanterie.” This regiment, after the 
battle of La Hogue in 1692, was attached to 


Marshal de Catinet’s army in Italy ; and was 
finally transferred to the Duke de Ventome'’s 
army in Catalonia, with which it assisted 
at the reduction of Barcelona in 1697. 

The name of MacElligott, besides supply- 
ing a major-general and a baron to t 
military service of Austria under the Empress 


Maria Theresa, has been represented in the 
service of France, where, including a Maré- 
chal de Camp, it contributed several officers 
to the regiments of Berwick, Clare, Ros- 
'common, &c. From the mention of a General 
MacElligott amongst the number of great 
military and civil officers of Irish birth or 
descent in the Austrian service who dined 
together in Vienna on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1778, it is probable that the brave Col. Roger 
MacElligott emigrated to and settled in the 
Imperial dominions. 

In a letter in Sleator’s ‘Public Gazetteer 
of 1760 it is related that Lieut.-General 
MacGuire commanded at Dresden, &c., and 
“that it is to him and his near kinsman and 
countryman, the brave Major-General Baron 
MacElligott, who is indefatigably climbing to mili- 
tary glory, that their Imperial Majesties are 
indebted for forming the Croats, Pandours, ap 
other irregular freebooters into as regular and well- 
disciplined troops as any others of their subjects.” 

The above is culled from ‘King James's 
Irish Army List,’ second edition, by John 
D’Alton (J. R. Smith, 1861), and ‘ History of 
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the Irish Brigades in the Service of France,’ 

by J. C. O'Callaghan (Glasgow, Cameron & 
erguson, 1870). Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


In the ‘ Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland 
by the Four Masters’ it is related that in the 
year 1247 
“a great war was kindled by Turlough, the son of 
Hugh O'Conor, and Donough, the son of Anmchadh 
QGillapatrick of Ossory, against the English of 
Connaught...... Many persons were destroyed by 
them, with MacElget (Mageoghegan calls him Mac- 
Eligott), Seneschal of Connaught, who was killed 
by the aforesaid Donough, the son of Anmchadh.” 


It is also recorded 

“that a family named Eligott, and probably the 
descendants of this seneschal, settled at Bally-Mac- 
Eligott, near Tralee, in the county of Kerry, where 
they were highly respectable till the close of the 
seventeenth century.” 

Some particulars of the family bearing this 
name during the eighteenth century will be 
found in 3" 8. xi. 196; 5 viii. 168. 

Everarp Home Coleman. 

7l, Brecknock Road. 


In the London Library copy of Wolseley’s 
‘Life of Marlborough,’ on pp. 175, 199, 205 of 
vol. ii. there are some rather interesting 
MS. notes in pencil concerning this officer. 
Among other things it is mentioned that he 
was sent to the Tower with Lord Clancarty, 
and afterwards allowed to go to France. A 
manuscript in the Record Office is quoted, 
but no detailed description given of it. 

G. GILBERT. 


PERIODICALS FoR WoMEN (10" §. i. 228).— 

ides the Ladies’ Magazine, dating from 
1710, there was another Ladies’ Magazine, by 
Jasper Goodwill, of Oxford, which first 
appeared in 1749 and ceased in 1753. Then 
there were the Ladies’ Mercury (London, 1693) ; 
the Female Tatler (Lond., 1709); the Female 
Spectator (Lond., 1745); the Court Magazine 
and Monthly Critic and Ladies’ Magazine and 
Museum of the Belles Lettres, first published in 
1756; the Ladies’ New and Elegant Pocket 
Magazine (Lond., 1795); and the Ladies’ 
Monthly Museum; or, Polite Repository of 
Amusement and Instruction (Lond., 1798). 
For all of these see under ‘ Periodical Pub- 
lications’ in the Reading-room Catalogue of 
the British Museum Library, where there are 
probably others. 

J. Hotpen 

“Prior to” (9 S. xii. 66, 154, 312; 10 
L 114, 175).—The grammar seems to uite 
right in the sentence quoted by J. T. F. from 
aley. “A propensity prior to experience ” 


dison’s ‘‘ A great man superior to his suffer- 
ings.” In one or two sentences quo 
Mr. Curry “ prior to” was used elliptically 
for ‘‘at a time prior to.” And, whether the 
ellipsis is allowable or not, prior in such 
cases may certainly be supposed to be an 
——— I could not, however, see an 
defence for some of the expressions ; and 
agree with him that they were used wrongly. 
YARDLEY. 


Bacsuaw §. i. 9, 152).—In my library 
there is a ‘Gazetteer of Cheshire’ by Sarauel 
Bagshaw : “Sheffield, printed for the Author 
by George Ridge, 5, King Street, and sold b 
Samuel Bagshaw, Wentworth Terrace, Sheb- 
field. Price to Subscribers, 14s. 6d. 1850.” 
The preface is dated “ Sheffield, January 21st, 
1850.” T. Cann HvuGHEs, M.A, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


TorocrapHy or Ancient Lonpon (9 S. 
xii. 429; 10% §. i. 70).—The “jelusie” or 
“gelosye” circa 1277 was, no doubt, the 
“ jalousie,” a sort of Venetian blind, a varia- 
tion of the simple window-shutter of the 
Middle Ages, which, from being an unusual 
feature in domestic architecture, served well 
to distinguish the house which it adorned 
from the neighbouring house signs. The 
balcony at its first adoption in London served 
as a sign in a similar way, as did an “iron 
gate” or a “green hatch,” &c. ‘‘Jealous” is 
spelt “gelous” by Lydgate, the fifteenth- 
century poet (Halliwell). “Gelus” was the 
Middle-English form (Old French gelos), as 
“ gelusie” (O. French gelosie) was of “jealousy” 
(Stratmann’s ‘ Midd. Eng. Dict.’). 

It is difficult to say where “ Doggestrete” 
was. Possibly it was a street which led to 
the Dog House on the north side of Moor- 
fields, in which were kept the hounds for the 
amusement of the Lord Mayor (see Pennant’s 
‘London,’ 1793, p. 264). Or, as streets often 
derived their names from house signs, it may 


have been named after a tavern with the sign 
of the “Dog,” of which there were at least 
three instances in London—one in Holywell 
Street, another on Ludgate Hill, and a third, 
of uncertain locality, but near the Houses of 
Parliament, which is mentioned by Pepys in 
his ‘ Diary.’ 

“The cemetery in London” could, one 
would have thought, be identified by the 
context, for the consecrated enclosure round 
any church was often called a cemetery : 1485, 
Caxton, ‘Chas. Gt.,’ 243, “Two cymytoryes 
or chircheyerdes.” 1530-1, Act 22 Hen. VIL, 
c. 14, “Any parishe churche, Cimitorie, or 
other lyke a owed place” (‘ H.E.D.’) 


may be compared in construction with Ad- 


The date might also help to identify the 
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(10 S. I. Aprix 9, 1906, 


lazar-house, of which there were several in 
the suburbs of London: one without South- 
wark, in Kent Street ; another between Mile 
End and Stratford, near Bow; another at 
Kingsland, between Shoreditch and Stoke 
Newington ; and a fourth at Knightsbridge. 
See Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1720, Appendix, ch. iv. 
. 21. Others were at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
t. James’s-in-the-Fields, at Hammersmith, 
Finchley, and Ilford (‘did.). “ Mr. Moser, in 
his vestiges published in the Lurop. Mag., 
vol. li. p. 331, says that a lazar-house existed 
in Lambeth Marsh” (Thos. Allen’s ‘ Hist. of 
Lambeth,’ 1837, p. 304). There was a lazar- 
house at the bottom of Highgate Hill (see 
John Nelson’s ‘St. Mary, Islington,’ 1811, 
p. 75; and S. Lewis's ‘Hist. and Topog. of 
St. Mary's, Islington,’ 1842, p. 288); and 
another at Norbiton at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century (W. D. Biden’s ‘ Hist. and 
Antiq. of Kingston,’ 1852, p. 126). In Pest- 
house Fields the Lord Craven built a lazaretto, 
which during the plague of 1665 was used as 
a pest-house, whence the name (Allen’s ‘ Hist. 
of Lond.,’ 1829, vol. iv. p. 298). Pest-House 
Row, Old Street, St. Luke’s, afterwards Bath 
Street, obtained its name from a building 
that stood here called the City Pest-house. 
It consisted of several tenements, and was 
erected for the reception of distressful persons 
infected by the plague, as a lazaretto (W. 
Harrison's ‘New Hist. of London,’ book v. 
ch. ii. p. 541; and Maitland’s ‘ London,’ 1739, 
p. 776). Hotpen MacMIcnHakt. 
161, Hammersmith Road. 
As the four names mentioned in the query 
appear to be all Jewish, the allusion to “ the 


Cemetery ” seems to point to that mentioned | 


by Stow as situated on the west side of Red 
Cross Street. This, till the year 1177, was 
the only one allowed to the Jews in England. 


MATILDA PoLLarD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Ecerton-Warsurton (10% §. i. 169).—I 
possess a complete set of the Palatine Note- 
Book, also a letter from the late Mr. J. E. 
Bailey, dated 8 April, 1885, explaining that 
the last issue was dated 1 January, and the 
next would be No. 49, for May, 1885. I never 
received another, which I think I should 
have done, as I had paid the subscription 


for the year. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


(10" §. i. 5).—A full account 
of this old-time occurrence is given in ‘ The 
Natural History of Staffordshire,’ by Robert 
Plot, LL.D. (Oxford, 1686). The ragraph 
quoted by W. B. H. shows that the custom 
is now celebrated four months earlier than 


formerly tte Gough’s ‘Camden,’ vol. ii, 
R 514). In‘The Beauties of England and 
Vales,’ edited by the Rev. J. Nightingale, 
1813, vol. xiii. part ii. pp. 876-7, under 
‘Abbot's Bromley,’ will be ee a full de- 
scription. 

This practice seems to have existed at 

other places besides Abbot’s Bromley, for we 
find hobbyhorse money frequently mentioned 
in the eld parish books both of Stafford and 
Seighford. It continued in force till the 
Civil War, when Sir Simon Degge states that 
he saw it often practised. The same author 
adds, in another part of his work, 
“that they had something of the same kind, to get 
money for the repair of the church of Stafford, every 
common council Tman?] then collecting money from 
his friends, and whosoever brought in the greatest 
sum to the hobbyhorse was considered as the man 
of best credit, so that they strove who should most 
improve his interest : and as he remembered it was 
accounted for at Christmas.” 

As a Staffordshire man I take an interest 
in everything pertaining to the county, more 
especially from an antiquary’s point of view; 


|1 should therefore be obliged if any reader 
could tell me when the name of this festival 


| 


| 


| 


was changed from Hobbyhorse Dancing to 
Horn Dancing. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 

Hymy-Wrirer (10% §. i. 227).—I 
remember that Heine, either in poetry or 
prose, mentions this singer; but I cannot 
give a particular reference. E. YARDLEY. 


“FutturE” §. i, 225).—In 1692 a jury 
for the manor of Holm “eld, near Dronfield, 


in Derbyshire, gave [...aission to a widow 
“to lay ee manure in the fold, or any other 
fulter what so ever.” I gave the whole verdict 
at 9% S. x. 501, and said that ‘‘ fulter” here 
represented M.E. fulthe, filth, with the finale 
sounded. However, the two extracts from 
leases given by W. ©. B. appear to show that 


my guess about the final e was wrong. Itis 
interesting to note that Holmesfield, Hans 
worth Woodhouse, and Eckington are in the 
same neighbourhood. S. O. Appy. 


Would not this word refer to the fixtures 
added to the property during the last yeat 
of the tenant’s from the Latin 
a support or prop; but no doubt, if such be 
the case, comprising the repairs which the 
tenant had made of dwelling-house, barns, 
stables, outhouses, beams, doors, floors, wall 
gates, bars, posts, stiles, hedges, ditches, an 
fences ? J. HotpeN MacMIcHAkL. 


“As THE CROW FLIES” (10% §, i. 204).—The 
late Dr. Brewer, in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase 
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and Fable,’ says that the crow flies straight 
to its point of destination, and the route is 
therefore the shortest between two places. 


EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


LaTIN QvuoTATIONsS §. i. 188).— 

6. “ Oves et boves et cetera pecora campi” 
seems a free quotation of Psalm viii. 8, “oves 
et boves universas, insuper et pecora campi.” 

36. “ Litera scripta manet.” The question 
has already been fruitlessly raised ; see 5” 8. 
vii. 19, 39. 

45. ** Nil est in intellectu quod non fuerit 
insensu.” John of Salisbury, ‘ Metalogicus,’ 
lib. iv. cap. 9, ‘“‘ait omnino non est aut vix 
est cognitio, deficiente sensu.” The unknown 


author of ‘De Intellectibus’ (printed in | 


‘Abelardi Opera,’ ed. Cousins, 1859, ii. p. 747), 
“tota humana notitia a sensitus surgit.”’ 
words, of the quotation, which when quoted 
is never attributed, so far as I can find, to 
any author. Gassendi, writing to Descartes, 
ives the maxim in this form: “ Quicquid est 
in intellectu preeessedebere in sensu” (Blakey’s 
‘Hist. Philosophy of Mind,’ ii. 482n.)._ Aris- 
totle, ‘An. Post.,’ i. 18, says: é€rayOjvac de 
Exovtas alcOnow adivatov. Cf Plato's 
*Philebus,’ § 82, translated by Jowett, iii. 
187-8. 

46. “ Vivit post funera virtus” has been 
discussed without result, 8" S. v. 129; vi. 79; 
x. 362; xi. 152. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Tue Crown AND THREE SuGAR LOAVES” 
{10 8. i. 167, 214).—May I ask what authority 
Me. MacMicuaet has for stating that the 
name of the “ Mitre Tavern” was changed by 
Daniel Rawlinson, senior, into the “ Mourning 
Mitre”? His son Sir Thomas Rawlinson, in 
January, 1700, refers to the ‘* Mitre Tavern,” 
in occupation of Daniel Rawlinson (his son), 
which he held under lease from the Pewterers’ 
Company. H. K 


NorTHALL, SHROPSHIRE (10 §. i. 226).— 
Only one place of this name is mentioned in 
the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,’ and this is a hamlet 
inthe parish of Eddlesborough, near Ivinghoe, 
in Bucks. 

Northall as a surname is frequently 


met 


with in the Midlands. A Mr. F. A. Northall 
resides at Dudley. 


Cuares F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


Aryoo AND BaskisH (10 §. i. 264).—In 
1888 Mr. W. Webster, of Sara near St. Jean 
de Luz, lent me a copy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
English translation of an Ainoo folk-tale on 
‘The Birds’ Tea-party.’ I put it into French 


This | 


last passage gives the sense, though not the | 


rose, and asked the local poet, Augustin 

itcheberri, innkeeper and ex-shoemaker, to 
translate it into Baskish rimes. He did so, 
allowing me to suggest a word here and there. 
His poem, under the title ‘Chorién Besta,’ 
i.e., ‘The Birds’ Feast,’ obtained an ‘‘ honour- 
able mention” at the Bask literary festival] 
'at Christmas, 1888, at San Sebastian, an 
| Was published, with some regrettable deforma- 
| tion of the orthography, in the Revista 
_Euskal-erria, printed in that capital. So 
Baskish literature has been enriched by 
means of Ainoo, through the intervention of 
| an Englishman and the Bask bard from whom 
| Dr. H. Schuchardt learnt the Labourdin 
dialect. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Ropney's Seconp Wire (10% §. i. 226).— 
| Some information respecting the descendants 
of Henrietta, second daughter of John Clies, 
of Lisbon, by Admiral Lord Rodney (1718- 
| 1798), will be found in ‘N. & Q | 6" S. vii. 
449; viii. 415. Everarp Home Coleman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


irs DerIvaTiIon (10 i. 189, 
250).—I think M. Jean Boussac must be in 
error when he affirms that bridge was intro- 
|duced into Paris from London in 1893. I 
— in 1886, and for many years after, a 
member of the Khedivial Club in Cairo, and 
| bridge was the principal card game played 
| there at my entry, rm | as members told me, 
had long so been. Among the players were 
many Frenchmen, though, so far as 1 now 
recall, no Englishman. I infer it must have 
| been known in France years before 1893. 
A. M. Kerrey. 


AvuTHors oF QuoraTions WANTED §, 
| xii. 188, 271).—At the latter reference Mr. 
E. H. Coteman stated that the lines com- 
| mencing 
| Lasked of Time for whom those temples rose 
| are a translation by the Rev. Charles Strong 
|of a sonnet by the Italian poet Petrocchi, 
| published in 1862. I have looked up Mr. 
Strong’s book, and find the wording of this 
sonnet varies very considerably from the 
version I refer to. Has any other trans- 
lation been made beginning with the words I 
have quoted ? INDIANA. 


TEMPLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA (10 §. i. 
207).—I know nothing about the degree- 
conferring powers of this college, but vol. ii. 
of the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1902 (which has just 
reached this country) includes it in a table 
of ‘Statistics of Schools of Theology for the 
Year 1902.’ From this table I gather that the 
full title of the institution is “ Philadelphia 
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Theological School of Temple College” ; that 
it is unsectarian, was opened in 1894, and 
has Russell H. Conwell as Dean or President. 
The number of professors is set down as 5, 
special or assistant instructors 0, whole 
number of students 42 (including 2 women), 
years in the course, 5 (a foot-note to this 
states that it is an evening school). There 
are no entries in the columns headed 
“ Graduated in 1902,” “Students having A.B. 
or BS.,” “ Value of Grounds and Buildings,” 
“Endowment Funds,” “Total Income in- 
cluding Benefactions,” “ Benefactions _re- 
ceived,” ** Bound Volumes in Library.” 
Davip SAatmon. 


Dickens Quertes (10 S. i. 228, 272).—I| 


am now in a position to supply an answer to 
one of my queries from the @/o+e of 26 March: 


medieval gilds, which were for the most part 
ruthlessly swept away by the storms of the six. 
teenth century. From what has now come to light 
it is evident that they differed very much ip 
character and objects among themselves, but nearh 
all had certain features in common: they relievel 
the poor members of their own body, and had 
religious services performed for the living and the 
dead. The gild life of Cambridge goes back to pre 
Norman days; but whether any of those bodies 
whose records Miss Bateson has edited were de 
scendants of those of an earlier time may well be 
questioned 

The surviving papers of eleven gilds are her 
reproduced. They all contain interesting things 
bearing on the domestic life of our predecessors, 
which indicate how free our ancestors of five 
hundred years ago were to combine for social 


benefits, and suggest, but do not prove, that 
such was the case in more remote days, concem- 
ing which direct evidence is wanting. Though 


| not trade gilds in the strict sense, the Cambridge 


“Two correspondents send the same solution of | 


the question we quoted last week from Nofes and 
(Queries as to what Mr. Jingle meant when he 
desired the festive bottle to be passed ‘through the 
button-hole.’ The button-hole 1s, of course, always 
on the left lappel of the coat, and it is explained 
that Jingle’s phrase means ‘right to left’ (i.¢., ‘the 
way of the sun’), just in the way that a posy would 
be brought to the button-hole from the right hand 
{rather, I should suppose, the way the button goes 
through}. One correspondent points out that in 
women’s clothing the arrangement of buttons is 
reversed, but his inquiries as to the cause of this 


have been fruitless.” 
H. K. Sr. J. S. 


The expression “ through the button-hole” 
appears to mean simply “ from right to left,” 
the bottle being naturally on the right, and 
button-holes from time immemorial on the 
left of the coat. The phrase is, therefore, an 
equivalent of the accompanying “ way of the 
sun.” I have seen this query asked and 
answered somewhere before, but it is not, as 
I thought, in Calverley’s famous Examination 
Paper in ‘Pickwick,’ though other Jingle- 
phrases are. F. 

(Cou. Mater also replies concerning “ through 
the and Cot. about Tama- 
roo, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Cambridge Gild Records. Edited by Mary Bateson. 
With Preface by William Cunningham, D.D. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Miss Bateson’s carefully edited work is a very 

useful addition to the gild literature which is at 

resent accessible in a printed form. No pains 
ave been spared to make it as useful as possible, 
and we are glad to find it not burdened by useless 
or irrelevant notes. It is, however, quite evident 
that a great part of the documents relating to these 
interesting confraternities have been lost. Till 
recent days very little was known regarding the 


| 
| 


gilds sometimes transacted business from which they 
drew profit. They dealt in barley and malt, from 


| which they made a small gain, and the gild of St. 


Mary traded in millstones. In the year 1319 it gained 
upwards of eight pounds by this means. Were these 
stones of the small sort commonly turned by hand, 
or were they the large stones used in wind or water 
mills? Some of them must have been of the latter 
kind, for we find that a pair were sold for the large 
sum of 3/. 10s. No indication is given as to the 
— where these stones were quarried. They may 

ave come from Derbyshire or further north, but 
it is equally probable that they were imported 
through the Netherlands from some place on the 
Continent. Turf-diggers found some years ago near 
Nieuport a vessel laden with the stones of hand- 
mills buried about five feet deep in the peat. Itis 
not impossible that this barge, when it sank, was 
making its way down a canal for the transshipment 
of its cargo. Quern-stones, we find from an Irish 
statute of 1662, were at that time imported inte 
the sister island. In 1353 William de Lenne and 
his wife [sabella, on their becoming members of the 
gild of Corpus Christi, contributed to the expense 
of a play called ‘The Children of Israel.’ This 
probably was a representation of the slaughter of 
the Holy Innocents by order of Herod, as a copy 
of a drama on this subject, as Miss Bateson points 
out, has come down tous; but it may quite poe 
sibly have been a dramatic rendering of Moses 
leading his people out of Egypt. St. Mary’s Gild 
had, we think, a special service for those who died 
of the Black Death, This was probably because 
many of them must have passed away without its 
being possible for the services of a priest to 
procured. The bede rolls of St. Mary's Gild are 
given in full, and the names, as well as all othes 
in the book, have been carefully indexed. 


CATALOGUES. 

THE spring and Easter bookselling trade is evi 
dently in full vigour, if we are to judge from the 
interesting catalogues we have received. 

Mr. James Clegg, of Rochdale, sends List No. 4%, 
Spring, 1904, containing theological works from 
the library of the Rev. R. 8. Rowan and others 
Among general literature we find the first editioo 


of Addison’s ‘ Remarks on Several Parts of Italy, 
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Jl. 12s. 6d. ; Burton’s ‘London and Westminster,’ | 4to, vellum, 1893, 5/. 5s.; Keats’s ‘Lamia,’ the 
1730; Comines’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 1712; Phillips's ‘ Views | rare first edition, 12mo, 20 guineas; the Germ, 
of the Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire,’ 1893; | January to April, 1850, 42/.; Lamb’s ‘ Tales from 
Review of Reviews, vols. i. to xxii., 3/. 15s.; and | Shakespeare,’ first edition, 2 vols. 12mo, in bright, 
Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial | fresh condition, 40/. ; ‘John Woodvil,’ first edition ; 
Words.’ and ‘ Original Letters of Sir John Falstaff.’ There 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has in his April catalogue a | is @ considerable collection of folk-lore, and works 
choice selection from the library of the late Sir Thos. | 00 art and costume; also many items of interest 
Dawson Brodie. This includes many rare works of | "der London, Kent, India, and Africa. 


Scottish interest. In the general list are Shelley's | \fessrs. William George's Sons’ (Bristol) new list 

‘Queen Mab,’ the extremely rare original edition, a consists of old and recent books. Under Edward 

rather short copy, but in sound condition and Bradley (“Cuthbert Bede”) is ‘College Life,’ a 
complete, 31/.; the first edition of * Festus,’ with | series of 24 etchings, Oxford, 1849-50. The cata- 
autograph letter, 2/. 10s. ; Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of | logue states ‘“‘ unknown even to the writer of the 

the World,’ first edition, 4/. 10s.; *Cromwelliana,’| article on Bradley in‘D.N.B.’” There is a set of 

1810; Donne’s ‘Poems,’ 1649; a ‘Collection of| the British Association, 1831-81. Various other 

Curious Tracts relating to America,’ 1665; an | items are the ‘Calves-Head Club,’ 1706; Chaucer, 

some manuscript Psalters on vellum. AY nder Fitz- | black-letter, 47. 4s., Adam Islip, 1602; ‘ Figaro in 

Gerald is a copy of Major Moor’s ‘ Mysterious | Tondon,’ 1832-6; works on Folk-lore ; * Biographie 

; Ringing of Bells at Great Bealings.’ The author | (jjiverselle, 52 vols., Paris, 1811-28,5/. 5s.; ‘The 
| was a firm friend of Edward FitzGerald, whose Historical Register,’ 1716-38, with book - plates 


\ich they autograph is on the title. There are also Halliwell’s | of Lord Camden: the Book of Common Prayer, ‘the 
lt, from ‘Contributions to Early English Literature,’ Brixton Sealed Book.” "the famoan standard of 1662 - 
ld of St. Hill, 1848 (there were only 75copies of this printed), the Londen Masunine from its first issue, 1732. 
it gained and a first edition of Home's ‘ Douglas,’ the volume to 1773 ri Willian Morris's washes in the Golden 
re these containing a collection of cuttings from contempo- Ty o° © Grst editions of Ruskin including 
»y hand, rary papers and three portraits of the author, with | « The’ Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ 47 4s.; Lett- 


or water his autograph. The collection is from the library 


he latter of James Maidment, with his book-plate. Under at 
he large Coloured Plates are ‘The Spirit of Cervantes’ and Painting,’ 1828, ° 


s to the ‘Doctor Syntax. 


hey may Mr. Downing, of Birmingham, “Chaucer's Head| Mr. Charles Higham, of Farringdon Street, has, 
rth, but Library,” has a new list, full of variety. It includes | as usual, a large number of theological books, also 
m ported Baily’s Magazine, 54 vols., 137. 13s.; Blades’s| new books at reduced prices. There is a curious 
> on tht MH ‘Enemies of Books,’ 7/. 7s. ; Boccaccio, 1573, 2/. 10s. ;| work, ‘ A New and more Exact Mappe or Descrip- 
ago near Cruikshank’s ‘Table Book,’ Punch Office, 1845, | tion of New Jerusalem's Glory when Jesus Christ 
of hand 4. 4s.; Fielding’s * Works,’ with introduction by land His Saints with Him shall Reign on Earth a 
tt. [tis Edmund Gosse; Leech’s ‘ Little Tour in Ireland,’ | Thousand Years,’ by Mary Cary, 1651. ‘Critici 
nk, was 189; Leigh’s ‘Carols of Cockayne,’ first edition, | Sacri,’ 13 vols. folio, 1698-1732; *A Directory for 
hipment 1989; a set of the Magazine of Art ; Musée Francais, | the ye Worship of God,’ 1645; and ‘ Records 
an Irish 4 vols., atlas folio, Galignani, 1829-30, 9/. 9s. ;| of the Reformation,’ arranged by Nicholas Pocock, 
ted ‘Naval and Military 9 Oxford, 1870, are other items. 

nne ope’s ‘ Works,’ 20 vols., 1725-42; Payne Collier's 
rs of the 8 vols., 20/. (this edition wes limited 
orb to58 copies) ; first edition of Rowlandson’s ‘Journal | yss"" The illustrations add much to its interest, 
vht r of Sentimental Travels,’ 1821; Pinkerton’s Select | and it contains a note of the sales of the following 
ghter @ Scottish Ballads,’ 1783; * Syntax in London,’ 1820; | jibraries, with estimates as to probable cost, as 
A on and Binns’s ‘Century of Pottery in the City of Wor-| indicating bookbuying as an investment: Rox- 
site There items | burghe, cost 4,000/., realized 23,397/.; Beckford, 
Moss er Birds, Crustacea, Zoophytes, Fishes, &c. 30,000/., 73,5511. ; Spencer, 100,000/., 250,0007. ; Ash- 


y’s Gild _ Mr. Francis Edwards’s Easter catalogue contains | burnham, 60,000/., 175,000/. ; Ashburnham (Barrois 
Ae died Smith's ‘Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of | MSS.), 8,000/., 33,217/. Under Psalms and Prayers 
bhecassl Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,’ 42/.; A/pine | are many very choice items. A finely written 


hout its Journal, complete set, 1869-1900, 26/.; ‘ English Dia- | manuscript, ‘ Psalterium Grecum Davidicum,’ is 
it to be lect Dictionary,’ 18/.; Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang! priced at 90/.; another, in Latin, 65/. (this came 
fhild are and its Analogues,’ complete set ; and ‘Hansard,’| from Carisbrooke Castle, and_is supposed to 


1 others vol. i., 1803 to 1903, 580 vols., half-calf, 250/. This | have belonged to Charles I.); ‘Heures de Rome,’ 

tet includes the 36 vols. of Cobbett’s ‘ Parliamentary | illuminated in gold and colours, Paris, 1518, 60/. ; 

History, 1066-1803.’ Mr. Edwards has also a copy | ‘ Hore Beatz Marie Virginis,’ MS. of the fifteenth 

of the first edition of *Queen Mab,’ an exception-| century, illustrated with many miniatures, 120/. 

ally tall copy, bound in full russia, extra gilt, 45/.;| There are also choice editions of Ovid, Plato. 

_— Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany,’ 15/.; Thomas a Kempis, | Plautus, Plutarch, Phalaris; a set of the works of 

e is evr Paris, 1856 (the supplementary volume contains a | the Philobiblon Society, 1854-88, 407. ; * Ptolemwus, 

rom the bibliography and index of MSS.); Knight’s ‘ Gallery | Geographia,’ fine clean copy, 36/., Rome, P. de 

Portraits,’ 1834-7, 14/. ; ‘ Portraits of the British | Turre, 1490; another copy, 1520, 35 guineas; 

t No. 46, Poets,’ 1824; Reclus’s ‘ a ee edited | Prynne’s ‘Collection of Records,’ 1665-70, large- 

ks from Ke Ravenstein, complete, 19 vols. ; Perrot and | paper copy, morocco extra, $7/.(the Duke of Sussex’s 

| others. ipiez’s ‘ History of Ancient Art and Archeology,’ | copy of this work sold for 155/.); and under 

edition #12 vols., 1883-94; ‘ Holbein and Vandyck Pictures | Portraits we find Caulfield, 1819-20; Meyssens’s 

f Italy, at W indsor’; Nisbet’s ‘System of eT: 2 vols. | ‘ Painters,’ 1694; Vandyck, including twelve etch- 
lio, Edinburgh, 1816 ; Rossetti’s * Ballads,” smali ings by his own hand, Antwerp, n.d., 12/. 12s, 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of Cambridge, have 
a selection from the library of the late Rev. Henry 
Russell, rector of Layham. These include Acker- 
mann’s ‘ University of Cambridge’ and ‘ Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ 21/. each; ‘Oxonia Illustrata,’ 
1675, 217. ; Chalmers s ‘ British Essayists,’ 48 vols., 

reen morocco, 6/. 6s. ; Chalmers’s ‘ Poets,’ 21 vols.; 
Reott’s novels, the 48-vol. edition, 1830-3; Strype’s 
‘Works’; a fine copy of ‘Tracts for the Times,’ 
Archbishop Longley’s copy with his book-plate ; 
Cooper's *Annals of Cambridge’; ‘Cambridge 
Calendar,’ 1796 to 1903, and many other werks 
relating to Cambridge; ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ by 
Leslie and Tom Taylor; Liddon’s ‘ Life of Pusey’; 
and the rare first edition of Beckford’s ‘ Vathek.’ 
There are also many scarce books from the Kelm- 
scott and other presses. 

Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue of Old-Time Lite- 
rature, No. 201, Part L, A—M, gives us the 
first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘Printed by 
S. Simmons, and are to be sold by T. Helder 
at the Angel in Little Britain,” 1660, 25/.; also 
another copy, 21/.; L. Maiolus, ‘ 
in Dialecticis,’ Venet., Aldus, 1407, the Syston 
Park copy, with ex-libris, 8/. 18%., very rare; 
Augustine, ‘Select Prayers,’ black -letter, 1586, 
6/. Gs.; Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ the extremely rare fifth 
edition, 16mo, bound ~ Riviere, 1612, 26/. (this is 
complete, with the rare blank leaf before title) ; 
another copy, the sixth edition, 1613, 26’.; a Col- 
lection of Ballads, published by J. Pitts, Seven 
Dials, 1790-1840; also Payne Collier’s *‘ Book of 
Roxburghe Ballads.’ There are a number of rare 
Bibles; Bieston’s ‘The Bayte and Snare of For- 
tune,’ 15560, 30. ; a large Collection of Broadsides, 
some in black-letter, 3 vols. folio, 25/. ; ‘ The Report 
of John Stockdale’s Trial,’ Edmund Burke's copy, 
with a large number of his MS. notes; the first 
Edinburgh edition and first issue of Burns’s 
* Poems,’ 1787, 35/.; an early specimen of Cambridge 

wrinting, ‘Ecclesiastes,’ 1580; first edition of 

Jamoens’s poems, 1595; a number of pamphlets 
relating to Charles L. ; the Kelmscott Chaucer, 75/. ; 
first edition of William Collins's ‘Odes,’ 1747 
was destroyed by the author); Crabbe, ‘The 
Newspaper, 1785, and ‘The Village,’ 1783; first 
edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 1719, 14/. l4s; a 
number of valuable items under Early Printing. 


including a specimen of Notary's press, 1506; the | 
English Historical Society’s Publications, 1838-56; | 


Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1533; Evelyn's ‘ Acetaria,’ 
1699, a presentation copy; Foxe’s ‘ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,’ 1570, 25/. ; and ‘ Fugitive Tracts,’ with notices 
by Hazlitt and Huth, printed at the Chiswick 
Press for private circulation. 

Messrs. A. Maurice & Co.'s list contains some 
fine illustrated books 1n handsome bindings. These 
include Count Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 1889, 22/. 10s. ; 
Gronow’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 1900, 7/. 7s.; Foote’s 
* Table Talk,’ 1882, 97. 9s. ; an extra-illustrated copy 
of Barras, 1895-6, 25/. ; Forster’s ‘ Dickens’; Blan- 
chard Jerrold's * Life of Cruikshank’; Talfourd’s 
* Memoirs of Lamb’; Fraser's ‘ Words on Welling- 
ton’; Rogers’s ‘Table Talk’; ‘Memoir of Wal. 
pole’; and many others, all with extra illustra- 
tions; Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ illustrated 
edition ; Blake’s ‘ Book of Job’; Balzac’s ‘ uvres 
Completes,’ plates by Johannot; and a number of 
modern books in general literature. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of St. Martin’s Lane, has a 
copy of Piranesi, ‘ Vedute di Roma,’ with brilliant 


| Mason’s ‘ Christian Humiliation,’ a treatise op 


| 


10/. 10s. (this is extremely rare, as the greater part | 


| Stevenson; Paynell’s ‘ Regimen Sanitatis Salerin; 


early impressions, price 34/. 10s. ; ‘An Exact Col 
lection of the Choycest Poems of the Rump,’ 168); 
‘ Marguerite de Valois,’ Berne, 1780-1, 14/. 10s. (the 
Hamilton copy sold for 46/.); Scott’s novels, 25 vol, 
1852-7; Bewick, a large collection of chap-books 
73 vols., 102. 10s.; ‘British Gallery of Portrait’ 
Cadell, 1822; a number of first editions of R. L 


1597 (‘‘ after we have dyned or taken our repast we 
must for awhile stand upright, that so the meale may 
descend downe to the bottome of the stomacke”); 


fasting, 1624, bound in vellum with arms of James]; 
and. Lysons’s ‘ London and Middlesex,’ 1792. Ther 
are a number of engravings and book-plates, carice 
tures, &c. 

Mr. James Wilson, of Birmingham, sends us two 
catalogues for March —the first one theological, 
three pages being Roman Catholic. There is a co 
of Julia Cartwright'’s (Mrs. Ady) ‘Christ and His 
Mother in Italian Art,’ price 2/. 7s. 6d. Of this 
only 256 copies were printed at 8/. 8». net. The 
general list includes Dugdale’s * Monasticon Angli- 
canum,’ 14/. l4s., cost 100/. Dibdin describes it 
magnificent national work.” Viollet-le-Duc’ 
‘Dictionnaire Raisonné,’ 10 vols., is priced at 
11/. 15s., and Gotch’s ‘Architecture of the Renais 
sance’ at 7/. 18s. A set of the ‘National Encyclo 
pedia’ is to be had for 2/. 2s , a set of Punch to th 
end of June, 1891, half-bound in red morocco, for 
18s. (anote is made, J'imes price 25/.”) ; Maril- 
lier’s ‘ Rossetti,’ best edition, 2/. 10s. ; ‘ Celebrated 
Crimes,’ by Dumas, 8 vols.; Lardner’s ‘ Cyclo 
pedia’; Creeny’s ‘Incised Slabs’; ‘ Desiderats 
Curiosa,’ by Francis Peck, 1732-5; a scarce lot d 
portraits illustrating Alison’s ‘Europe’; fi j 
tions of Rogers's ‘Italy’ and * Poems,’ 
(Ruskin said “this beautiful edition of Samad 
Rogers’s ‘ Poetical Works’ was the book whid 
first determined his devotion to the study of art”); 
Walker’s ‘Costume of Yorkshire in 1814’; and 
Todd's ‘ History of the College of Bonhommes # 
Ashridge, Buckingham.’ Under Natural History w# 
find Yarrell’s ‘ Birds and Fishes.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the followim 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the nam 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


H. J. F. A—John Christopher Smith was a friend 
of Garrick and a pupil of Handel. He is included 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 


Lucis (‘‘Sow an act, and you reap a habit”)- 
Charles Reade. See 9 S. xii. 877. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressel 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advet 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancer} 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES 


(APRIL). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
4,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on‘many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


LEIGHTON’S 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


Part VI., containing N—Q, with about 150 Illustrations, 
price 2s. (now ready). 
Part I., containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 
Parts I11.—V., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
ce 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


A. MAURICE & CO,, 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 
Printsellers, 
23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books 
and Engravings post free on application. 
The following just published:—Nos. 138-140-145, New 

Series. Finely ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, including many 

Mezzotints, LONDON ENGRAVINGS, SPORTING, he. 

Nos. 139-143-146, EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Stan- 

dard Books in fine Bindings, FRENCH MEMOIRS, 

DRAMA, TRAVKLS, and many out-of-the-way items. 


BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
From a Library to a Single Volume. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Ancient and Modern Bookseller, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
CATALOGUES issued Monthly. Post free 
to Bookbuyers. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large 
and varied stock of interesting books, including 
First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Old English Books, Americana. First Editions of 
Works in all branches of Literature. 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


JUST ISSUED, FREE ON APPLICATION 
No. 300, CATALOGUE OF IMPORTANT 
AND VALUABLE WORKS 


From the LIBRARY of the late Rev HEN. RUSSELL, Rector of 
Layham, Suffolk ; with many scarce Books from Private Presses. 
Containing Ackerman's Cambridge and Oxford, Coloured Copies, 
with Founders’ Portraits—Loggan’s Oxford, fine copy—finely bound 
Copies of Strype’s Works—Chaimers’s English Poets— Scott's Novels— 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson—Tracts for the Times, with Collection of 
Pamphlets on the Tractarian Controversy — Monumenta Historica 
Britannica—Dr. Wm Smith's Dictionaries—First Edition of Beckford’s 
Vathek—Complete Set of the Cambridge University Calendar—Willis 
and Clark's Architectural History of Cambridge, &c.—Books from the 
Kelmscott, Doves, Vale and Eragny, Essex House, Daniel, Ashendene, 
joc, and Vincent Presses. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
INCLUDING MANY SCARCE AND DESIRABLE. 
ALso— 


CATALOGUE OF OLD FANCY PRINTS 


OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, 
IN COLOURS, STIPPLE, AND MEZZOTINT. 
EITHER OF THE ABOVE SENT POST FREE, 


E. PARSONS & SONS, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


ALBERT SUTTON. 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION :— 
SPORTING BOOKS. 
BOOKS of the “ SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Established 1848. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


APRIL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
Second-hand and New as Published, 


CONSISTING OF WORKS IN ALL BRANCHES 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 

Suitable i Libraries (Public and Private), 
School Prizes, Presents, &c. 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Orders received at 


186, STRAND, LONDON, OR AT THE RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS. 
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NOTES AND 


QUERIES. (10 S. I. Arrit 9, 1904, 


MR. MURRAY’S 


Completion of the Definitive Edition of the 


WORKS OF LORD 


A New Text, collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with 
Edited by ERNEST H. COLERIDGE and ROWLAND &, 


THE 


many hitherto Unpublished Additions, 
PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


human emotion.”—Morning Post. 


FIRST EDITION ALREADY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRBSS. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General 
Cronje’s Force at Paardeberg. Prepared in the Historical 
Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin. Translated by 
Col. W. H. H. WATERS, R.A. C.V.O., late Military Attaché 
H.B.M. Bmbassy, Berlin. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
§vo, lbs, net. 

**The most valuable work in which, since its close, the 
war has been discussed. It stands alone because it is the 
only work in which the war has been surveyed by trained 
and competent students of war, the only one of which the 
judgments are based on a familiarity with the modern 
theory of war......The best work that has appeared on the 
South African War.”— Morning Post. 

**Col. Waters bas set the work out into lucid and vivid 
English, and the maps, illustrations, and general equipment 
of the work are masterly A most valuable book.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 
By GROFFREY DRAGHE, Autbor of * The Labour Problem,’ 
*The Problem of the Aged Poor,’ &c. With Maps. Medium 
8vo, 21s. net. 


A NEW EDITION. 
JOURNEY TO LHASA AND 
CENTRAL TIBET. 


By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.LE., of the Bengal Educa- 
tional Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &c. 
With Map and Iliustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A thoroughly admirable piece of work, indispensable to 


all students of the history and social polity of Tibet.” 
Guardian, 


LORD CARDWELL AT THE WAR 
OFFICE. 
Being a History of his Administration, 1863-1874. By 


General Sir ROBERT BIDDULPH, G.C.B. G.C.M 
With Portrait. Demy §vo, 9s. net. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA. 
According to Original Documents and Correspondence of 
ber Day. By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. Translated 
by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 


ELEANOR ANNE ORMEROD, LL.D,, 


NEW BOOKS. 


BYRON. 


13 vols. (6 vols. LETTERS, 7 vols. POETRY), 


Economic Entomologist: Autobiograph and Corre 
spondence. Edited by ROBERT WALLACE, Professor of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of Bdin« 
burgh. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 21s. net. (Ready next week, 


MODERN POETS OF FAITH, DOUBT, 
AND PAGANISM, 


and other Essays. By the Hon. ARTHUR TEMPLE®@ 
LYTTELTON, late Bishop of Southampton, Author of ‘ The 
Place of Miracles in Religion.” With a Memoir of the 
Author by the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. Portrait, 
Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


“A positive and valuable addition to the library of 
modern literary criticism The essays themselves are ag 
eloquent tribute to the beauty and virility of the character 
which inspired them In tone, in expression, and ia 
insight its qualities are unimpeachable.” — Daily Chronicle, 


ADRIA: a Tale of Venice. 


the Hon. ALEXANDER NELSON HOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. éd. net. 


With 


B 
Illustrations. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


The Story of a Medieval Monastery. By the Rev. 
DEAN HODGES, Principal of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. With Illustrations and 
Plans. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is pleasant to have at one’s command so simple and 
handy an account of the abbey's history. Particularly im 
teresting is the story of its foundation.”— Glove, 

**Charmingly written A model of what a brief monastiey 
history should be.""—Scotsman, 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 


The Gifford Lectures, delivered in the University of St 
Andrews, in the Session 1903-1904. Second Series. By the 
Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. LL.D. K.C., Author of 
* Education and Empire,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings, Chance 
Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Caaneory Lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 9, 1904. 


¢, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 


a 
** It is our pleasure as well as our duty to record that Mr. Prothero’s six goodly volumes form an edition of Byron's @ e- es ot 
prose writings which adds enormously to our intimate knowledge of one of the most remarkable ~ in the literature oe 
of the past century, and that the editor’s work has been performed with skill and judgment.”— Atheneum, 5 ae 
“ Editor and publisher alike may be proud of the edition, which is now complete. Jaded reviewers have welcomed GE 
each successive volume......The more we see of Byron's letters the greater is our astonishment, not only at his originality, fs 
but at the breadth of his literary knowledge......Their brilliancy is conspicuous, and they range over a very wide field of . a 
| 
| 
> 


